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BRITISH WEST INDIES 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND POPULATION 


In the tropical waters of the Carib- 
bean sea, 10 to 20 degrees from the 
equator, is a series of small islands 
which comprise the British West Indies. 
For easy commercial reference there 
is usually included with them the 
Colony of British Guiana on the main- 
land of South America, and British 
Honduras located in Central America. 
Bermuda, much further to the north, 
though regarded as part of the British 
West Indies, is hardly in the same 
sphere of commercial interest. 

Most of the islands are mountainous, 
land being cultivated on their lower 
slopes, in the valleys, and on the level 
stretches between the mountains and 
the sea. 


The temperature is about 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit the year round, with a high 
humidity. Heavy tropical showers 
occur throughout the greater part of 
the year, although there is less pre- 
cipitation from January to May. In 
British Guiana there is a further dry 
period during the months of Septem- 
ber and October. 

Travelling to the British West Indies 
should be done during the months of 
January, February and March, when 
the humidity 1s somewhat less intense 
- and the temperature usually slightly 
lower than at other periods of the year. 


Commercial History 


Sugar began to be produced sys- 
tematically in the West Indies as early 
as 1650, and during the 17th and 18th 
centuries the Caribbean colonies had 
practically a monopoly of the sugar 
supply of the world. 


Between 1623 and 1815, by settle- 
ment, conquest and treaty, Great 
Britain acquired the colonies which 
constitute the present British West 


Indies and British Guiana. Slaves from 
South Africa, introduced into the West 
Indies as early as 1503, were used in 
increasing numbers on the estates until 
1838, when slavery in the British West 
Indies was abolished. 

During the next hundred years 
the British West Indies sugar pro- 
ducers experienced increasing competi- 
tion from new sources of cane sugar 
supply in other parts of the world, 
and the production of beet sugar on 
the European continent. It culminated 
in a financial crisis in 1847, when there 
was a loss of sugar preferences in the 
United Kingdom and the average price 
of B.W.I. sugar dropped sharply. 


As a measure of relief to the hard- 
pressed planters, whose former slaves 
were not always willing to work on 
the: land, the importation of coolie 
labour from India was legalized for 


. Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana. 


in 1844. The flow continued until 1917, 
when it was terminated by the Indian 
Government. During this period 2388,- 
000 East Indians arrived in British 
Guiana and 145,000 in Trinidad. 
Jamaica received a comparatively 
small number of such labourers. The 
result has been that East Indians now 
form a large section of the population 
in both British Guiana and Trinidad. 

Sugar conditions improved up to 
1870, but from then bounty-fed beet 
sugar weighed heavily against the 
market prospects of British West In- 
dian cane sugar. This ° situation 
encouraged the colonies to look to other 
tropical crops for cash returns. Jamaica 
planters developed the production of 
coffee, pimento, ginger, and _ later 
bananas. In Trinidad and Grenada 
they enlarged the cocoa plantations; 
St. Vincent planters cultivated arrow- 
root, and those in Dominica and Mont- 


serrat went in 
especially limes. 

From 1897 to 1903 there was a 
market for B.W.I. sugar in the United 
States, when a countervailing duty was 
in effect against European beet sugar. 
The market was lost in 1903, with 
abolition of bounties on sugar exports 
by the Brussels convention, which 
caused the United States countervail- 
ing duties to disappear, the admission 
into the United States of Puerto Rican 
sugar duty free, and the extension of 
preferential treatment by the United 
States to sugar imported’ from the 
Philippines and Cuba. British West 
Indian sugar producers then began to 
take full advantage of the market for 
sugar in Canada, where there was a 
British preference rate and a surtax 
on beet sugar from Germany. 


Lor -venrus.+ ITU, 


Pepulation 


Against this fluctuating commercial 
background the population of the Brit- 
ish West Indies has grown to nearly 
3 million inhabitants. An extremely 
high percentage are the descendants of 
liberated African slaves. In Trinidad 
and British Guiana there have also 
developed large East Indian communi- 


ties, together with strong Chinese and — 


Portuguese elements. In all the 
colonies Europeans form a compara- 
tively small section of the population. 


The distribution of population, 
according to area, is as follows:— 
Area Population 
Square (1943 
miles estimate) 
BRermuds 22s eae see 194 31,000 
British Honduras . 8,598 57.767 
Western Group: 
a PPa Oat Aas ish 2h er 4.8644 1,250.409 
Bahamas Tae ore 4,404 68.846 
Eastern Group: 
Pia. cs eeerees 1.980 522,168 
Barbados ,....:..--. 1663 200,674 
Windward Islands: : 
CPVOT AD Bis. Pe Sees 120 87.805 
Siew itrehaa as aes 238 (a easy. 
Sty Vantent]e os .ssen 150 60.403 
ID OURITICA, se thie cai 304 53,686 
Leeward Islands: 
A meigue.. ka fo skte 2 17034 | 42,789 
St. Kitts & Anguilla 152 38.305 
Montserrat ....... 324 13,332 
Virgin Islands -...,. 67 6,720 
British Guiana....... 89.480 354.219 
Total population. eee 2,858,945 
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Government 


The British Government is follow- 
ing the policy of giving greater local 
representation in the colonial govern- 
ments, which for the most part control 
their own revenues and expenditures. 
Final authority is vested, however, in 
the governor of each colony, who works 
under the guidance of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in London. 
Matters of trade policy are decided 
in London, but local officials are 
allowed a certain margin of interpreta- 
tion to meet local conditions. 

The fact that the British West Indies 
are Crown colonies and must there- 
fore reflect the trade policy of the 
British Government should be clearly 
realized at all. times. 


Education and Income Range 


Primary and secondary schools in 
the British West Indies operate partly 
under government grant and _ partly 
under church and other organized sup- 
port. Standards are usually set by the 
government departments of education © 
in each colony, but it is recognized 
that there is need for great improve- 
ment in the general education in the 
British West Indies. Consideration is 
now being given to the establishment 
of a British West Indies University. 

In these over-populated islands agri- 
culture provides most of the employ- 
ment at rates of pay which are low 
according to North American standards. 
There has been some revision of wages 
upward during the war, and there is 
steady pressure for further increases, 
but no matter what changes this may 
bring, the British West Indies must 
continue to be regarded as a market 
for low-priced manufactured goods and 
essential foodstuffs. ‘ 


Economy 


British West Indies economy is based 
on agriculture, of which the chief 
product is sugar with its by-products, 
molasses and rum. A wide range of 
agricultural products supplementary to 
sugar are also produced; for example, 
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bananas in Jamaica, cocoa in Grenada 
and Trinidad, rice in British Guiana, 
starch in St. Vincent, citrus products 
in Trinidad and the Windward Islands, 
and cotton in certain of the Windward 
and Leeward Islands. 

Manufacturing is generally confined 
to processing of agricultural products. 

There are two industries of interna- 
tional importance, namely, production 
and refining of petroleum in Trinidad, 
and the production of bauxite in Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

There are, of course, a considerable 
number of local industries designed for 
either island or inter-island trade, and 
in this connection Jamaica has been 
particularly active. For the most part 
these industries are of a nature which 
do not seriously conflict with exports 
from Canada. 


History of Trade with Canada 


Canada’s trade with the British West 
Indies has had a long and varied his- 
tory. Before Confederation, schooners 
from the Maritime Provinces were sail- 
ing southward with lumber and food- 
stuffs, and returning with West Indian 
sugar, rum and molasses. The modern 
pattern of trade began to unfold early 
in the twentieth century when West 
Indian sugar, shut out of the United 
States market in 1903, began moving 
to Canada under a tariff preference 
which had been granted as early as 
1898. 

Subsequent Canada-British West In- 
dies trade treaties in 1912, 1920 and 
1925 were designed to promote recipro- 
eal trade, and to-day trade is still being 


amis the rieh West Indies, 


carried on under the treaty of 1925 
which has been extended until such 
time as it can be conveniently reviewed. 

By 1938 the British West Indies pro- 
vided a market for Canadian products 
to the value of $14,000,000 or 6-2 per 
cent of Canada’s domestic exports to 
countries other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and 72-7 per 
cent of Canada’s exports to countries 
in the Caribbean area. 

During the war years Canada _ be- 
came the main source of British West. 
Indies foodstuffs, and also supplied a 
large percentage of the manufactured 
products, so that total exports from 
Canada in 1943 were valued at $38.,- 
000,000 or 4:5 per cent of Canada’s 
domestic exports to countries other 
than the United States and the United 
Kingdom, or 85:8 per cent of the ex- 
ports to the Caribbean area. 

The distribution of this trade in 1938 
and 19438, according to main markets 
is shown 
in Table 1, values being in Canadian 
dollars. 

Canada received from the British 
West Indies shipments of sugar, baux- 
ite, molasses, rum, citrus products, 
bananas, and sundry other products ° 
which were valued (in round figures) 
at $20,000,000 in 1938 and $25,000,000 
in 1943. 

For trade purposes the British West 
Indies may be considered in two gen- 
eral sections—the Western, comprising 
Jamaica, the Bahamas and_ possibly 
British Honduras, and the Eastern sec- 
tion, which is known as the British 
West Indies (Eastern OSES: and Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Canadian Exports 


1938 1943 
Value Per cent of Value Per cent of 
$Can. total trade $Can. total trade 
TBYEW ain Ol UG We piottn ayn aire Sai ee yao a aint 1,413,846 10.0 2,010,808 ee 
Brityeh Honduras .5..202- 3. 279,563 1.9 226,702 i) 
- UAC ATOR less Getieds Seta ts 4,442 408 Been! 8,895,731 23..6 
STNG INE GSN es ne aes al by aye 1,077.350 7.6 2,955,309 ALS 
PP UIC ein cata sie Ce ata 3,714,336 26.3 13,706.279 36.0 
Gye he VY sabres abe claw he ath nce 77 C.558 LAG 4.365.206 ee? 
pda CULLMAN ieten.ceeh hens 2 chore 1,397,862 9.9 5,740,141 hoe all 
ROT aeere che eee es ctor aaron tc 14,102,918 37.990,176 


* Leeward Islands, 
57153— 13 


Windward Islands and Bahamas. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES (EASTERN GROUP) AND BRITISH 
GUIANA | 


The British West Indies (Eastern 
Group) is comprised of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Barbados, and 
Trinidad, and to this group there is 
usually added British Guiana, although 
it is on the mainland of South America. 

Barbados and British Guiana, si- 
tuated north and south respectively 
of Trinidad, together provide a market 
second in importance to Trinidad in 
the Eastern Caribbean. 


Together their populations total 
about 29-5 per cent of that of the 
British West Indies as compared with 
Trinidad’s 18-2 per cent, but as mar- 
kets they received only 17:5 per cent 
and 22-9 per cent of the total imports 
from Canada into the British West 
Indies in 1938 and 1948 respectively as 
compared with Trinidad’s 26-3 per 
cent and 33 per cent. 


TRINIDAD : 


Trinidad is the most southern island 


of the British West Indies (EHastern . 


Group), being about 10 degrees off 
the Equator and only a few miles from 
the Venezuelan coast of South America. 

With its petroleum industry supple- 
menting its cash crops of sugar, cocoa 
and citrus products, Trinidad is the 


~ 


There are also some small sawmills, 
a paper pulp plant for the manufacture 
of pulp from bamboo, a match factory, 
four tanneries, two biscuit factories, a 
brewery, a bitters plant, and nine 
aerated water bottling plants. 

Trinidad is also the traffic hub for 
air services operating between South 


Sugar Cane Carts Loaded—Trinidad. 


premier market of the group. In addi- 
tion to the petroleum industry and 
sugar and rum manufacturing, there 
are a number of minor industries for 
the processing of grapefruit juice, lime 
juice and lime oil, and for the pro- 
duction of coconut oil, margarine, coco- 
nut meal, lard compound and soap 
from copra. 


Courtesy, Pereira & Co. Ltd. 


and North America and for a British 
West Indies service operating through- 
out the British West Indies as far as 
Jamaica. 


EXPORTS 


Trinidad’s exports in the pre-war 
year 1938 totalled $35,000,000 in round 
figures. The United Kingdom received 
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49-7 per cent of the exports, Canada 
8-1 per cent, and the United States 
5>7 per cent. 

The United Kingdom derives much of 
its importance as a market for Trini- 
dad exports by reason of the fact that 
it receives a high percentage of the 
Colony’s petroleum exports, which in 
1938 were valued at $23,000,000. 

Sugar production, however, continues 
to give the most employment to the 
population and exports in 1988 totalled 
$5,000,000 in value. Canada in that 
year received 37-4 per cent of the sugar 
exported and prior to that time aver- 
aged about 32-1 per cent per annum. 

Cocoa, once the primary export of 
Trinidad, has fallen by the way on 
account of blight and adverse market 
conditions. Exports in 1938 were valued 
at $2,300,000, with the United States 
providing the main market. 

Other pre-war exports included 
grapefruit, grapefruit juice, molasses, 
bananas, bitters, raw coffee and coco- 
nuts. Lack of shipping space during 
the war years did not permit the export 
of such items as bananas and grape- 
fruit, while home demand for copra 
has taken care of the coconuts. 

When shipping space was available 
Canada provided a useful market for 
bananas and still is taking most of the 
Colony’s production of grapefruit juice. 


IMPORTS 


Trinidad’s imports have shown a 
steady rise in total value since 1932. 
In 1938, the last pre-war year, the 
value was approximately $35,000,000, 
and in 1941, before adverse shipping 
conditions developed, it had risen to 
$57,000,000. 

Before the war the United Kingdom 
was consistently the main source of 
supply, providing 35 to 45 per cent 
of the imports. During the war the 
United Kingdom was superseded by 
both Canada and the United States. 

Pre-war imports from Canada failed 
to show much improvement and in 1938 
amounted to only 12-15 per cent of 
the total imports. Canadian exporters 
were experiencing strong competition 
from other Empire sources under the 


British preferential rates for foodstuffs 
and Canadian manufacturers did not 
participate to any extent in the manu- 
factured goods section of the trade. 
Under war conditions, however, Canada 
became the principal source for food- 
stuffs and did an increasing share of 
the business in manufactured goods, 
with the result that by 1941 Canada 
was supplying 31-43 per cent of the 
total imports. 

Trinidad’s: need of specialized ma- 
chinery and equipment for the oil- 
fields has provided a steady market 
for products from the United States. 
In 1938 the United States supplied 
23-72 per cent of- the total imports 
and 24-87 per cent in 1941. The 
percentage has been higher in recent 
war years. 


IMPORTS BY MAIN CLASSIFICATIONS 


In recent years the market for manu- 
factured goods has been much larger 
than that for foodstuffs. Of the total 
imports valued at approximately $35,- 
000,000 in 1938, foodstuffs were valued 
at $9,000,000, manufactured goods at — 
$24,000,000, and semi-manufactured 
goods at $2,000,000. 

In 1943 total imports were valued 
at $59,000,000, foodstuffs at $21,000,- 
000, manufactured goods at $32,000,000 
and semi-manufactured goods at $6,- 
000,000. 


Foodstuffs—From 30 to 35 per cent 
of Trinidad’s food imports such as rice, 
raw cocoa, edible oil and salt, are of a 
type which are not normally supplied 
from Canada. Of the remainder, Table 
2 shows the value of imports in 1938 
of the basic commodities which Canada 
is in a position to supply. Food im- 
ports from all sources in that year 
had a total value of $(B.W.I.) 8,860,- 
491. 

During the war years Canada’s posi- 
tion in the supply of many foodstuff 
items greatly improved. At present 
Canada supplies almost all the flour, 
a large share of the condensed milk, 
and a high percentage of the butter, 
beer and canned fish. For the latest 
information and full details as to food 
imports into Trinidad from Canada, it 


made to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce for the latest report on the 
trade of Trinidad, which is prepared 
annually. 


Manufactured Goods.—As has been 
stated, Canada was able to improve 
greatly her position in the supply of 
manufactured goods to the British 
West Indies, and to Trinidad in par- 
ticular, during the war years. Under 
normal circumstances some of this 
trade will revert to pre-war channels. 
Table 3 indicates those general clas- 
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TABLE 2 
Trinidad Imports in 1938 of Principal Foodstuffs from Canada 
Proportion of Proportion 
Total import total food rom 

value imports Canada 

$(BWT) % %o 
TOU ees 8 oot oe eS 1,779,536 20.0 59.7 
Fish; cured and salted :....223. 433,078 4.8 72.0 
Condensed intl <9 aati 745,032 8.4 Paps 
Piekléd meats: esi cee 254,201 2.8 20.0 
BuUtcer™ Sterne ve cees «he eater 340,408 3.8 4 
Meats, smoked or cured ....... 229,034 276 9 
BS BOT Gch te sates ena ae aoe 128,706 1.4 21.9 
Oilseed cake and meal ......... 93,479 1.0 25, 
POtatOes ins ackrten bn aes 160,917 a.) 79.4 
QHaistnd.. 4% halite: Menek meee 96,974 1.9 81.1 
Canned Wien  sesetat eee ete ee 133,209 | aes: 65.7 

Potals ri; Siskin seman eee 4,394,574 50.0 
is recommended that application be  sifications of manufactured goods 


which Canadian manufactures have 
shown themselves capable of supplying. 

As in the case of foodstuffs, full 
details in respect to specific items and 
most recent values of imports from 
Canada may be obtained by applying 
to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce for the latest report on the trade 
of Trinidad. 


Semi-manufactured Goods—Within 
this general classification is included 
imports of lumber from Canada, which 


TABLE 3 
Trinidad Imports of Manufactured Goods in 1941 


Imported from Canada 


Pro- Change in 
portion proportion 
Proportion of group . from 
Value of total Value value 1938 
&(BWT) %o $(BWI) Jo %o 

Tron and steel manufactures .-..:....... 7,766,110 Ye 1,405,641 18.0 +17.3 
ME SG TORE eee cheer eee eo ae 5,292,854 13.4 380,923 tuk + 6.5 
Vehicles 2 ove oie laren Boe ee ence cies 2,828,849 ib 761,585 26.5 — 9.9 
Cotton yarns and manufactures.......... 1,983,979 5.0 763,020 44.0 +43.3 
Appareticn Gs. wecsead Gals wets oie ees ee 2,439,028 6.2 1,301,260 Base +40.0 
Pottery 7 glass ca brasives rcs. secccce ona 2,049,977 5.2 451,063 22-0 +16.3. 
Chemicals, drugs and colours............ 2783,212 5.8 694,411 ook +21.7 
Cutlery, hardware, implements .......... 1,215,074 Beep 250,876 20.5 > 17.8 
Electrical goods and apparatus ........... 957,658 2.4 258,856 27.0 +22.0 
Silk and artificial silk manufactures.:.... L,175,6357 2.9 478,589 40.7 +39.9 
Paper: Cardpoart, .cte. oct se on eke cole 985,147 255 636,877 60.6 +41.7 
Oils. ate Aid PESINE Oo) es eke more tee 5,373,063 TOES 142,620 2G —10.2 
Othertextile manufactures, Jae... 5. 2. ee 618,558 es 71,983. 11.6 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures.... 545,778 host 216,881 39.7 +36.8 
Woollen and worsted manufactures...... 674,482 Loy 55,297 8.2 + 8.0 
Rubberomdnufactwkes* tie ts had Gawiak viene 309,582 st 151,266 16.5 —19.8 
Wood and timber manufactures ......... 222,077 =o 176,047 79.2 —62.9 
Leather and leather manufactures....... 177517 4 89,998 50.6 +44.7 
Coke and manufactured fuel ............ 68,188 i! Nil 

DATHEeMaNGOGS Loss end eile ees oa 2,356,616 5.9 770,872 32-56 +28.4 

POU ANES eceen ae Oa Oe eee ees, ee ee 39,323,086 


* Mainly cement. 
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under normal conditions consists of 
Douglas fir and cedar from British 
Columbia and white pine from the 


Maritimes. Competition is mainly with 
pitch pine from the southern United 
States. 


BARBADOS 


Some two hundred miles northeast 
of Trinidad (1 hour and 15 minutes by 
plane), Barbados has been under con- 
tinuous British rule since 1625. This 
densely populated island of 200,674 
inhabitants is dependent almost 
entirely on the production of sugar 
and its by-products, rum and molasses, 
for its cash income. The only impor- 
tant supplementary source of revenue 
is the tourist hotels which front its 
coral sand beaches. 


EXPORTS 


Total domestic exports averaged 
£1,160,252 in value from 1925 to 1938. 
Sugar accounted for 57-1 per cent of 
the total value and molasses for 37-9 
per cent. Rum, which had a compar- 
atively modest pre-war export value, 
increased rapidly in volume and value 
during the war until in 1942 it was re- 
corded at £68,382. 

From 1921 to 1935 Canada received 
from 60 to 80 per cent of the Colony’s 


Schooner Unloading Canadian Lumber at Barbados. 


The Colony has a number of small 
industries for domestic purposes, such 
as nine bakeries, two unsweetened-bis- 
cuit factories, two ice factories, and a 
factory each for soap, edible oil, cotton 
ginning and cigarettes. There are also 
bottlers of aerated waters, barrel and 
puncheon makers, a few furniture 
establishments and local _ printeries. 
These, together with the municipal 
gas, light and water plants, make up 
Barbados industrial activities. 


exports. Since then exports to Canada, 
though substantial, have dropped on 
occasion to as low as 41 per cent. 
Canada is the main market for the 
Colony’s fancy molasses and usually 
receives a good percentage of its sugar, 
although in the years just prior to the 
war a larger percentage of it was going 
to the United Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of the year 1942, 
when shipping was difficult, Barbados 
has always enjoyed a very favourable 
balance in its trade with Canada. 


IMPORTS 


The value of total imports into Bar- 
bados between 1921 and 1943. ranged 
from 14 to 24 million pounds sterling 
per annum. Up to the time of the war 
the United Kingdom was the principal 
source of supply, shipping about 40 to 
45 per cent of total imports. Canada’s 
trade during the pre-war years hovered 
around 14 per cent of the total imports, 
but during the war years rose to as 
high as 88:7 per cent in.1941. Pre- 
war imports from the United States 
amounted to about 11 per cent of the 
total imports and during the war did 
not show any marked improvement. 
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comprise the basic commodities in 
which Canada can compete. 

‘During the war years Canada sup- 
pled the bulk of Barbados imports of 
flour and condensed milk, a good per- 
centage of the butter, as well as in- 
creased supplies of other commodities. 

Manufactured Goods.—About 50 per 
cent of the pre-war imports into Bar- 
bados consisted of manufactured goods. 
The United Kingdom supplied on the 
average about half of such imports, the 
United States 9 per cent, and Canada 
between 4 and 7 per cent. Pre-war 
there were also considerable imports of 
low-priced goods from Germany and 
Japan. ‘ 


TABLE 4 
Barbados Imports According to Main Classifications 


Proportion of Total Imports 


Average Value Food- Manufac- Semi-manu- 
Total Imports stuffs tured Goods factured Goods 
£ Jo ° % % 
BS | Es PUR Aan aPigre AURIS nl mston cag» 2,470,000: 38 42 20 
195558800228 he oh ao eee 1,830,000 ~ Sil 54 9 
TOS OAS ek cake womans 4 tove trey 2,390,000 36 49 15 


Canada’s participation in the supply 
of foodstuffs amounted to about 16 
per cent of the total imports in 19388 
and rose to as high as 50 per cent in 
1942. Canada supplied only 6 per 
cent of the manufactured goods in 1938, 
but her share rose to 36 per cent in 
1941, only to recede to 22 per cent in 
1942 and 1943 when shipping was 
difficult. 

Foodstuffs—Approximately 30 per 
cent of the food imports into Barbados 
are of a type not normally supplied 
from Canada. Of the remaining 70 
per cent, the items shown in Table 5 


During the war, with supplies cur- 
tailed from the United Kingdom, Eu- 
ropean supplies stopped and imports 
from the United States restricted, 
Canada was able to improve her posi- 
tion in the manufactured goods trade 
and by 1941 was supplying 36 per cent 
of the total imports. 

Table 6 indicates Canada’s position 
in the supply of manufactured: goods to 
Barbados in 1941 as compared with 
1938. | 

Being an agricultural colony, it is 
to be expected that among Barbados 


TAREE ep : 
Barbados Imports in 1938 of Principal Foodstuffs from Canada 


hal OUCH CULES ering LEA ne ae Ca aa eee 


Flour 


Fish; ‘dried, smoked. or salted: i. sock... 
Salted. Mork “cru eee ee es oe ace, 
Cate ae Hee ca ene cee Me On ee aa es 
Oileake cand toilsimealsy ieee a a 


Butter and substitutes 


Preshauerebabies’: . Fits seid: « sente un sheoetaee aes 
Dransandmonards 3 i\oy de. of. phen eee 


Bacon and hams 


OMT ONISE CCIE 2 tae aS aa eee ae er a 


Cgmcicleerehi te ieee pte os re oc Ah ee etree 


Cheese 


6 6 6 6 0 0 Oe ©) 6 0 6 6 6b 6) Ore e Cue 6 6 6 Che 8 6s Hae 6:10 


fea 670 06.0) © OP el O5e 6 6 eters ae ete 


Bice, ohare so) 6 16a 6) 6 ve 0: @ ow ie m 0 Ge Dies enol 6. lene ss 


Proportion of Proportion 


Value TotalImports from Canada 
te 0 0 

a 740,114 100 16 
Si 93,887 12.6 Sie 
bye 55,043: 7.4 lise 
ut 35,689 4.6 79.4 
M 16,045 gall 99.5 
e 38,272 Tink Eee 
<A 40,250 5.4 0.1 

21,450 29 41.8 
ae 8,982 12 220 
ot 15,509 Nina 120) 
iz 17,672 23 mel! Fay 
5 6,784 0.9 65.9 
oak 4,057 O75 87.6 
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principal manufactured imports will be 
found fertilizers and consumer items 
such as cotton textiles and wearing 
apparel. Oils, fats and resins are im- 
portant because all the Colony’s re- 
quirements in petrol, fuel oil and lubri- 
cating oil have to be imported. 
Vehicles, which include motor ve- 
hicles, under normal conditions rank 
fifth in importance, closely followed 
by machinery consisting largely of 
‘sugar machinery. Ferrous metals, 
listed about seventh in importance, 
covers most of the metallic building 
materials such as galvanized roofing, 
nails, etc. — | 
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While motor vehicles were about 
the only outstanding manufactured im- 
port from Canada before the war, 
during the war years there were very 
notable increases from Canada in fer- 
tilizers, wearing apparel, motor ve- 
hicles, paper products, ferrous metals 
and manufactures, and art silk pro- 
ducts. 

Semi-Manufactured Goods. —The 
principal imports from Canada under 
this classification consist of lumber 
(Douglas fir, white. pine and spruce), 
shingles, staves and headings for mo- 
lasses puncheons. There is a steady 


-demand for all these items. 


: TABLE 6 
Barbados Imports of Manufactured Goods in 1941 


Received from Canada 


-Pro- Pro- Increase or 
‘portion of portion of decrease 
Value Total Value. Group’ from 1938 
£7000 % £7000 % % 

PCG ae RANE rie Lac ence BRS ote oun RES: 100 416 oon +30 

Chemicals, colours and fertilizers.... 220 19.4 128 58.1 +5 

Cotton piece-goods and manufactures. 96 8.4 10 10.4 + 9 
Oils. fats saliaeresins meee cited te 2! 88 Tal 5 5.6 + 5.5 
POD av Cl Gey reste eens oe oc ls ae 110 9.7 D.o 48.1 +39.3 
INGONNLG LOG) sere ete corr pat geo ohare ay re eats: Se 46 4.0 24 52.3 +33.4 
Ud EV OLAW DAVES 0. ah pa os WR RR rey 53 4.6 8 15.0 +13.3 
Ferrous metals and manufactures:... 40 Sa) 22 55 +31.1 
Cutlery, hardware and implements.. ao 3.0 12 36.3 +28.1 
Paper and paper products -.......... 42 Sour 28 66.4 +56.5 
Electrical goods and apparatus....... 15 is OF 025 eae T — 2.9 
OAD EAs DOLLUMEL Val ws aiisco ss. ck sunste 34 oe 12 36.3 128.1 
Other textile manufactures .......... 53 4.6 4 7.5 e301 
Silk and artificial silk manufactures. oe OF 7 17, 54.8 1h4a 7 
Pottery, glass, clay products, cement: 35 3 8 22.8 +14.7 

Wool and wool manufactures........ 30 Qt 1 ieee + 3 
Wood and wood manufactures........ 15 1-3 (025.420) — 2.9 
Rubber and rubber manufactures.... 35 3.1 14 40 + 5.3 
Leather and leather manufactures.... 8 0.7 2 Sa7- + 4.8 
Non-ferrous metal and manufactures. . » 0.4 0.091" = 12-3 + 1.2 
WiteCelvalicCGUeme at, sel et eet as ie 4.5 18 34.6 +27.5 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Although British Guiana is on the 
mainland of South America, about 358 
miles southeast of Trinidad, it is 
usually associated with the British 
West Indies Eastern Group as one of 
the area’s three main markets. 


Most of the Colony’s inhabitants rely 


on the cultivation of sugar cane and 
rice for their livelihood. These are 
- grown on a narrow coastal strip which 
for the most part is close to or below 
sea-level. 

From the Colony’s interior is drawn 
bauxite, gold and diamonds. During 

57153—2 


the war bauxite gained pre-eminence 
as the Colony’s most valuable export. 
Lumber is also milled from the Colony’s 
rain forests, the principal product being 
a very hard tropical wood, greenheart, 
which is exceptionally well suited for 
marine timbering. 


EXPORTS 


Between the years 1930 and 1938 the 
Colony’s exports varied in value from 
$8,800,000 to $13,000,000 (BWI). Dur- 
ing the war exports rose steadily until 
in 1943 they were listed at $23,100,000. 
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Before the war sugar and its by- 
products averaged about 66-6 per cent 
of the value of the total exports, but 
with wartime rise of the bauxite trade 
the proportion dropped to as low as 37 
per cent of the export trade in 1943. 
Exports of bauxite rose in value from 

$260,000 in 1933 to $10,800,000 in 1943, 
at which time they represented 47 per 
cent of the total exports. 


Colony’s total exports, and the United 
Kingdom an average of 40-3 per cent. 

Canada’s position as a market for 
the Colony’s products was of course 
ereatly strengthened by the increasing 
shipments of bauxite, which were made 
to the Canadian firm controlling its 
mining in British Guiana. Neverthe- 
less, except for the years 1932 to 1943 
inclusive, there was shipped to Canada 


case | 


Sugar Cane Punts and Handling Equipment in British Guiana. 


Exports of gold and diamonds have 
remained fairly steady at around 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in value, or 
about 11-6 per cent of the pre-war 
trade. During the war the percentage 
dropped, reaching as low as 3 per cent 
in 1948. 

Pre-war exports of rice ranged in 
value from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and 
formed about 8 per cent of the 
total pre-war domestic exports. Under 
favourable market conditions in the 
Caribbean during the war, exports 
tended to expand. 

Forest products were exported before 
the war to a value of about $500,000 
to $1,000,000, or roughly 5 per cent of 
total exports. 


DIRECTION OF EXPORT TRADE 


Between 1930 and 1943 Canada re- 
ceived an average of 48 per cent of the 


between 1928 and 1938 an average of 
67 per cent of the sugar exports. Dur- 
ing the war, with sugar under the con- 
trol of the British Ministry of Food, 
exports to Canada tended to decline. 

In addition to sugar Canada received 
about 30 to 60 per cent of the Colony’s 
pre-war molasses exports, but these 
also fell away during the war. Rum 
shipments, however, increased during 
the war, so that by 1942 Canada was 
receiving about 26 per cent of the 
Colony’s overproof rum. 

As a result of this strong movement 
of trade to Canada, British Guiana has 
consistently enjoyed a favourable bal- 
ance of trade with Canada, with the 
exception of the year 1943. 


IMPORTS 


British Guiana’s pre-war imports ran 
at $7 million to $11 million per annum, 
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and in 1948, after a steady rise during 
the war years, stood at $24 million. 

The United Kingdom supplied from 
50 to 60 per cent of the total imports 
before the war, but its share dropped 
to as low as 17 per cent in 1943. Im- 
ports from Canada pre-war amounted 
to only 12 to 14 per cent of the total 
imports, but mounted rapidly during 
the war years till in 1943 Canada was 
supplying 37 per cent. 

Imports from the United States 
before the war were also low, amount- 
ing only to 11 per cent of the total 
in 1938. During the war they tended 
to rise and stood at 27 per cent in 1943. 


IMPORTS BY MAIN CLASSIFICATIONS 


British Guiana’s imports may be 
divided roughly as follows: foodstuffs, 
30 per cent; manufactured goods, 65 
per cent; semi-manufactured goods, 
such as lumber, oil and asphalt, 5 per 
cent. 

Before the war Canada supplied 26 
to 28 per cent of the foodstuffs, but 
only 7 to 9 per cent of the manu- 
factured goods. In the semi-manufac- 
tured goods section, which was small, 
Canada supplied about 17 to 21 per 
cent. 

During the war Canada’s share in 
the imports of both foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods greatly increased. 


By 1943 Canada was supplying 65 per 
cent of the former and 28 per cent of 
the latter. 


Foodstuffs—Table 7 shows 1943 im- 
ports of the principal foodstuffs which 
Canada was able to supply in 1943 as 
compared with 1938. 


Manufactured Goods.—Canada sup- 
phed 6 to 9 per cent of the pre-war 
imports of manufactured goods. The 
intense trade diversion to Canada dur- 
ing the war years greatly changed the 
situation for Canadian manufacturers 
who are now actively engaged in ship- 
ping to British Guiana and _ other 
British West Indian markets. This 


- change, which raised imports of manu- 


factured goods from Canada up to as 
high as 32 per cent of the total manu- 
factured goods trade in 1941 (it has 
receded to a somewhat lower level 
since), is indicated in Table 8 which 
shows imports in 1943 of manufactured 
goods in the supply of which Canada 
participated and changes in Canadian 
supply as compared with 1988. 

It will be noted that the value of 
imports of motor vehicles in 19438 
(shown in Table 8) was abnormally 
low on account of war restrictions. In 
1938 the importation of motor cars, 
vans, etc., was valued at $157,727. 


Raw and Semi-manufactured Ma- 
terials —Lumber is the only important 


TABLE 7 
Imports in 1943 of Principal Foodstuffs Available from Canada 


Received from Canada 


Pro- Pro- Increase or 
portion portion decrease 
Total of total of group from 
value imports value 1938 
$(BWI) % %o 2% 
PsRee MRT Rr Sa oom hn hee te oa a tag 6,892,042 100 65 + 37 
OS i MD RON aN oe 1,774,589 26.0 100 +53 
Pich, smoked and “dried ©)... 3.6.) 3. 214,964 3.0 90 +13 
Po itge seit es or od ls das Sealy « wee ahecanee 187,880 247 98 +20 
LESS Toa) Cs rs ae 70,026 10 100 ee 
RG erm ee er cs bho ase tw aloes 433,171 G72 31 31 
HEA TORTS «0 SO A ae ee eae SL 48,132 ORG 33 + 3 
DUELS EE TS | ee a 597,619 8.5 100 +99 
US oo earl o's CY) Ot ae Ne ae oa ea 617,470 8.8 28 +7 
Wa OU i ITS, © chi cce)etate vores soe ts, sae 66,204 0.9 chk Mag 
ID COY i Nie sles Ge Ba dine, 30 kw bee 266,520 3.8 38 + 33 
OL ae ORE Bain oe bins a lesb wotve 172,099 2.4 91 +30 
AMES el UNE ig eS 0 a 132,129 1.8 19 — 3 
Teen pean vand lentils... 05.56.05. 392,489 5.4 78 +78 
Tobacco— 
PEC UE OC oc 5, aca ee ave oe ole 71,926 1.0 be raver, 
eat tk cera Ba oh be oa 230,644 aan Ls 4+. 6 
Pigaracond cigarettes... 0.62% se. 25,285 0.3 5 + 6 
CES 4 aa RE eo a er 64,173 0.9 ae Meas 
57,3738 0.8 100 +925 
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TABLE 8 
British Guiana Imports of Manufactured Goods in 1943 


Received from Canada 


Pro- “Pro- Increase or 
portion portion decrease 
Total of total of group from 
value imports value 1938 
$(BWI) % % %o 
MEOU AN, Disiin-ae i te  aeneeraniany Sener s ake eats 16,265,175 WTO 

Miachinetye: Ace. CR temo eerie. aaeee 1,946,554 11.8 26 +23 
AVDA Glee an Ste. ot bls ae a ens E1382;664 6.9 46 +37 
Cotton :plece-POOU St =.% Jas tegees <2 ys shoes 2,698,060 16.5 oF +31 
Other cotton manufactures ......... 381,050 Deo 4 + 3 
Metalimanufactures <0 suse 26% care 885,038 5.4 26 +10 
Manufactured fertilizers ........... 185,991 jl 61 +61 
Waren G16 pte ceceamel coisa ne ata 817,827 onU J — 2 
Papers - Manu Lachures <tee 7 ses caren 632,431 3.8 61 +43 
Empty bags and sacks: 30:70. <.4h 1,204,471 6.1 14 +14 
Art silk manufactures 7 usdee <nee 663,480 4.0 18 +18 
Medicines: “and. drugs 0 .4.c-s4.2 <4 a wie ate 492,415 3.0 29 +13 
Motor cars, lorries and vans ....... 22,675 O21 59 +15 
Electrical goods and apparatus...... 183,648 Pe Si +32 
Common? s0apeeeieran tet seme acts 370,386 hee) 49 +49 
Woollen “manufactures: ss..0 sees so kk 176,817 1.0 1 + 1 
Painte-and -colonrss.nmernecie at a eee 249,989 15 45 +34 
Cremer tn tv iee onctacen Reade Nae ees 211,402 et 84 +69 
Implements ands tools 2.2. 6 ee 134,148 0.8 138 +10 
Chemicals, other than salt ......... 316,531 1.8 30 +26 
Cordage and Stwaneise sas oe oe 357,156 2 3” +33 
TLardwaves 2c etc mean: Sma oe ee eee 53,022 0.3 a2 +26 
POrinierys eee ee is ee 81,247 0.4 15 + 8 
Glasstandsolies Wares tit cenboeten 196,135 UE 10 + 5 
Rubbersthires -andeiiuhesss.s sconce 38,213 0.2 18 —10 


product in this classification imported 
from Canada. From 1918 to the be- 
ginning of the war Canada supplied 60 
to 70 per cent of the Colony’s total 
lumber imports, the remainder being 
imported from the United States. Dur- 
ing the war lumber imports were 
restricted in order to encourage the use 


namely, the Leeward Islands of An- 
tigua, St. Kitts and Montserrat, and 
the Windward Islands of Grenada, St. 
Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica, re- 
ceived about 10 per cent of Canada’s 
exports to the Eastern Group and 
British Guiana. The imports into these 
markets are very similar in type and 


of locally milled woods. 


Other Eastern Group Markets 


The remaining markets in the East- 
ern Group of the British West Indies, 


relative importance to those of the 
three main markets of Trinidad, Bar- 
bados and British Guiana; hence the 
requirements of these smaller markets 
are not dealt with in this report. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION ~ 


The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, through its foreign trade officers, 
is able to provide detailed and up-to- 
date advice on market prospects for 
any item of interest and to suggest 
reliable agents where needed; also to 
supply information on shipping ser- 
vices, tariffs, local restrictions, and any 
other points incidental to entering 
these markets. In the following para- 
eraphs, therefore, merely brief state- 
ments are made on some points of 
general importance. 


AGENTS 


Sales are usually made through resi- 
dent commission agents. It is always 
advisable for exporters to check either 
with the Department or their banker 
before negotiating with any unknown 
agent. For advice and assistance, in- 
terested exporters should write to the 
Canadian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, P.O. Box 125, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 
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COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Airmail, surface mail, and telegraph 
services are available for each colony. 
Telephonic communication between 
Trinidad and North America is ex- 
pected to be in commercial use soon. 

Travel to the British West Indies 
for business purposes is usually by 
Pan-American Airways from Miami. 
It takes a day to get to Trinidad. 

There is inter-island air service to 
most of the colonies by British West 
Indies Airways operating out of Trini- 
dad. 

Limited accommodation by boat is 


now becoming available on the Cana- | 


dian National Steamships and Alcoa 
Steamship Service—the two lines which 
carry the bulk of the Canadian cargoes 
to the British West Indies. Both have 
offices in Montreal and Toronto. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Each colony has its own tariff, but 
all carry British preferential rates for 
Canadian goods. The preference mar- 
gin on most goods is 334 per cent in the 
Leeward and Windward Islands and 
- 50 per cent in the tariffs of Trinidad, 
Barbados and British Guiana. Prefer- 
ential rates are extended to those 
products which have a British Empire 
content of 25 per cent or 50 per cent, 
according to product. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Under the existing restriction of im- 
ports for currency reasons, imports 
from Canada are limited at present to 
essential items in minimum essential 
quantities. Consequently an importer 
must secure import licences from the 
import authority in each colony before 
he can officially place an order. Goods 
cannot be cleared through customs 
without the production of a valid im- 
port licence. 

It is extremely important therefore 
that Canadian exporters have a copy 
of the valid import 
shipping any goods ordered. Care 
should also be taken to have the goods 
shipped before the expiry date indi- 
cated on the import licence. 


licence before ~ 


CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The currency in use throughout the 
Eastern Group is the British West In- 
dian dollar, which is tied to the pound. 
sterling at a value of 4s. 2d. or $4.80 
to the pound. The British West Indian 
dollar is at an approximate 10 per 
cent discount in terms of the Canadian 
dollar. 

English weights ‘and measures are 
the official standards. 


QUOTATIONS AND TERMS 


It is preferable to quote c.if. port 
of destination, and at least f.a.s. sea- 
board. Quotations f.o.b. are, of course, 
acceptable for parcel post, but the 
postal rate should be indicated. Quota- 
tions should be in Canadian dollars or 
sterling. Quotations in United States 
dollars are not accepted by the import 
control authorities. 

Customary terms are sight draft 
D.O.A. to recognized customers of good 
standing. Letter of credit is advisable 
for doubtful customers or where any 
conditions are uncertain. 


DOCUMENTATION 


Commercial invoice, two copies of 
approved customs invoices with certifi- 
cate of origin carefully completed, plus 
the usual bill of lading are usually 
required. Importers expect shipments 
to be covered by insurance. 

In view of the variation in tariffs 
in the individual colonies it is advis- 
able to itemize separately freight, 
insurance, and handling and incidental 
charges. 

For customer’s convenience, each 
case of merchandise should be separ- 
ately marked and this marking indi- 
cated on the invoice with itemized 
statement of contents under each 
marking. 

PACKING 


~ Exporters should not skimp on pack- 
ing. They will avoid claims by good 
packing. It is advisable to use sturdy 
wooden crates or plywood cases capable 
of withstanding rough handling or 
efforts at pilfering. 

Foodstuffs, such as potatoes, should 
be given adequate ventilation to avoid 
sweating. . 
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JAMAICA 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Jamaica was discovered by Colum- 
bus on his 
Western Hemisphere in 1494. It re- 
mained in the possession of the 
Spaniards for 160 years and among the 
important events during their occupa- 
tion was the almost complete exter- 
mination of the aboriginal Arawak 
Indians, whose name “Xaymaca”’ for 
the Island, has remained. It was the 
Spaniards who first brought black 
slaves from Africa. 

To-day, after nearly 300 years of 
British tenure, Jamaica is the largest 
and in many respects the most im- 
portant island in the British West 
Indies. Among the outstanding his- 
torical incidents of this period may 
be cited: the great earthquake in 1692, 
which destroyed and partially sub- 
merged old Port Royal and led to the 
settlement of Kingston; the abortive 
invasion by French troops in 1694, 
thwarted by Jamaica militia; Lord 
Nelson’s term as Governor of Port 
Royal in 1779; Captain Bligh’s arrival 
in 1793, introducing the breadfruit 
tree; total abolition of slavery, August 
1, 1838; the famous Morant Bay rebel- 
lion in 1865; introduction of the mon- 
goose direct from India in 1872, 
originally intended to eliminate the rat 
pest, and which has also eradicated 
snake life and harmfully affected bird 
and other wild life; the disastrous 
Kingston earthquake in 1907 which, 
combined with fire, utterly destroyed 
the city; and finally, though not singu- 
lar, the hurricane of August, 1944, 
which destroyed 40 per cent of the 
coconut trees and took a heavy toll of 
other agricultural crops. 


Geography and Climate 


Jamaica lies about 90 miles south of 
the eastern end of Cuba, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, and roughly 600 miles due 
north of the Panama Canal. By ship, 
it is 1,800 miles from Halifax, and, 
of particular note, it is 1,100 miles from 
Trinidad, the most southerly island in 
the Eastern Group of the British West 


second voyage to the 


Indies. The island extends -144 miles 
east and west, and is 49 miles across 
at its widest part. Approximately 90 
per cent of its area is mountainous, 
with the famous Blue Mountain Peak 
rising to about 7,400 feet in the eastern 
part. 

As the Indian name implies, Jamaica 
is “the land of wood and water”, 
although with few exceptions its many 
rivers are rushing torrents and un- 
navigable. There is, as a _ result, a 
diversity of climatic conditions, with 
temperatures ranging from 80° to 90° 
F. at sea-level (Kingston) to 50° in 
the high altitudes, while the mean 
island humidity is 78 per cent. The. 
average rainfall for the whole island 
is 76 inches, although this has an - 
extremely variable range from 35 to 
200 inches between regions. In gen- 
eral, the rainy months are May to 
November, with a break during July 
and August, while December to April 
is dry. Prevailing winds are northeast 
in the mornings and southeast in the 
afternoons. Hurricane months are July, 
especially August, and September, and 
over the past 200 years Jamaica has 
been visited by a destructive storm on 
an average of once every 12 years. 

The Colony with its dependencies 
(consisting of the Turks and Caicos 
Islands to the northeast of Cuba, and 
the Cayman Islands and Morant and 
Pedro Cays to the west and south 
respectively) comprises slightly more 
than one-third of the area and contains 
nearly one-half of the population of 
the British West Indies. According to 
the last census in 1948, the population 
of Jamaica was 1,237,063, with an 
estimated annual increase of 20,000. 
The total population is broken down | 
as follows: black, 965,960; coloured, 
216,348; East Indian, 26,504; Chinese, 
12,394; British, white, including 244 
Canadians, 10,189 (or about 0-8 per 
cent); and all others, 5,668. Kingston 
is by far the largest centre with 202,208 
persons. Other cities are: Spanish 
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Town, 12,028; Montego Bay, 11,500; 
May Pen, 6,038, and Port Antonio, 
5,482. 


Illiteracy and Incomes 


According to the 1943 Census 25°6 
per cent of the population seven years 
of age and over (1,018,955) was illiter- 
ate, while the literacy qualification was 
merely a statement of ability to read 
and write. At the same time statistics 
established income groups of 95 per 
cent of employed wage-earners as fol- 
lows: under 6s. per week, 28:2 per 
cent of total wage-earners; from 6s. 


living index stood at 159-5 compared 
with 100 pre-war and the Government 
undertook to stabilize it at 160 or 
below. This was done (and the policy 
continues) by fixing ceiling prices and 
subsidizing some of the more important 
commodities comprising the consump- 
tion of the labouring classes. 


New Constitution 


Insistent demands over a period of 
years that Jamaicans should assume a 
greater share in the responsibility of 
government resulted in the Colonial 


Post Office, Kingston, Jamaica 


to 10s., 23:9 per cent; from 10s. to 20s., 
25-7 per cent; from 20s. to 40s., 12°4 
per cent; from 40s. to 60s., 4:7 per 
cent. These figures strikingly indicate 
the low purchasing power among the 
masses. 

During the war all imports and 
exports have been controlled by gov- 
ernment permit issued by the Com- 
petent Authority, who also fixes 
wholesale and retail prices of many 
foodstuffs and materials used domesti- 
cally. At November, 1942, the cost-of- 


Courtesy B. Matthews 


Office drawing up early in 1944 a new 
constitution, which was a unique docu- 
ment in colonial administration and is 
on trial for a period of five years. 
Among other features introduced was 
universal adult suffrage and provision 
for an increase from 14 to 32 in the 
number of elected members to the new 
House of Representatives. Previously 
the Government had consisted of the 
Governor, a Privy Council and a Legis- 
lative Council. Briefly the new con- 
stitution provides for the following: — 
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Executive Council—Governor; 5 
elected members; 2 Government- 
nominated members; 3 Government ex- 
officio members, consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Financial Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and the Attorney 
General. : 


Legislatwe Council.—10 Govern - 
ment-nominated members; 3 Govern- 
ment ex-officio members (as above) ; 
2 other Government officials nominated 
by Government. 


House of Representatives. —82 elected 
members. 

The results of the first elections on 
December 14, 1944, under the new 
constitution for membership of the 
House of Representatives for an elec- 
toral period of five years, were: Labour, 
22 seats; People’s National Party, 5 
seats; and Independent, 5 seats. The 
members of this House choose from 
among themselves the five elected 
members of the Executive Council. 

Usual parliamentary procedure is for 
bills, including all matters of finance, 
to be introduced in the Executive 
Council. Decisions are then referred to 
the House of Representatives, and, if 
approved, are sent to the Legislative 
Council. If approved by that body, 
bills become law subject to ratification 
_ by the British Government. 

His Excellency, the Governor, has 
no prime vote on the Executive Council, 
but has a casting vote, which, in view 
of the desire of the Colonial Office to 
interfere as little as possible in the 
eovernment of the Colony, he is not 
likely to use, except in matters of para- 
mount importance. In special cases 
affecting the safety or well-being of 
the island, the Governor has power to 
bring in a bill and declare it law with- 
out its being passed by a majority in 
the local legislature, but this preroga- 
tive is only to be invoked in cases of 
dire emergency and with the approval 
of the Secretary of State. 


Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes 
In an endeavour to improve general 


conditions in the island and to assist 
in placing economy on a sounder basis, 


the British Government approved a 
number of grants and loans under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme. Up to January. 31, 1945, 
an amount of £3,775,040 had _ been 
approved covering 95 schemes, of which 
32 were small grants not exceeding 
£500, while four of the total number 
of major schemes have been completed 
and two deferred. Of the above sum, 
£3,021,440 is by grant and £753,860 by 
loan. These schemes also involve the 
Colony in £696,735 expenditure from 
revenues. Expenditure to the end of 
March 31, 1945, amounted to £1,573,- 
282 and was allocated as follows: 
agriculture, £701,336; public health, 
£514,295; communications, £156,360; 
social welfare, £77;262; educatiun, 
£33,682; and miscellaneous, £90,347. 

In addition to these schemes, the 
British Government made available to 
banana planters who suffered serious 
losses by the hurricane in August, 1944, 
the sum of £650,000, of which £200,000 
represented free grants for crops de- 
stroyed, £200,000 in loans at 24 per 
cent for rehabilitation, and £250,000 at 
the same interest rates to bring new 
areas into cultivation. 

Within recent months the Govern- 
ment formed a committee of the 
Executive Council to draw up a ten- 
year plan for the improvement and 
development of the island. 


Agriculture 


Jamaica is primarily an agricultural 
country, having a great variety of 
tropical products. In spite of its moun- 
tainous nature, alluvial soil extends 
right to the peaks, permitting cultiva- 
tion on all but the precipitous slopes. 
However, the Report of the Agricul- 
tural Policy Committee of Jamaica, 
1945, states, “Whilst at the moment a 
great deal of the land in Jamaica is 
unused, and much is inefficiently used, 
it is a fact that the total available 
land is inadequate to the needs of the 
present population, under existing 
methods of use . . . There has been 
and still is grave misuse, abuse and 
waste of land . . . The slopes have 
been denuded of vegetation and ex- 
posed to constant alternations of severe 
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drought and heavy rainfall. Conse- 
quently, large areas have been subject 
to extensive erosion for generations. 
Soil fertility has been allowed to run 
down to dangerously low levels, and 
economic yields cannot be obtained 
until the basic soil deficiencies have 
been made good. . . Agriculture suf- 
fers from a crippling lack of essential 
capital equipment. This applies as 
much to the land itself, as it does to 
works of development: such as, soil 
conservation, water supply, dwellings, 
farm buildings, and to the collateral 
requirements of live stock, machinery 
and equipment, processing and storage 
plants and the like . . . Examination 
of available data establishes beyond 
doubt that costs of agricultural pro- 
duction are excessive, and that the out- 
put from the land is at a very low 
and inefficient level . Stability 
cannot be achieved without the wide- 
spread introduction of mixed farming. 
The nutritional standards of the mass 
of the people are inadequate, at pres- 
ent, for sustained physical effort in 
cultivation. To complete the vicious 
circle, malnutrition also undermines 
mental effort, and so contributes to 
the difficulties of education.” 


BANANAS 


Inaugural shipments of bananas to 
North America began about 1870 when 
a small schooner landed its cargo at 
New York and Boston. In 1987 exports 
amounted to 27,000,000 stems. Since 
then diseases have cut down produc- 
tion, the 1944 hurricane added its toll 
of destruction, and lack of shipping 
during the war limited exports to very 
low proportions, with the result that 
shipments amounted to only 1,117,015 
stems during 1944. It is expected that 
exports to Great Britain will be re- 
sumed shortly. Production is again 
increasing and, it is estimated, will 
amount to six million or more stems 
during 1946. . 


COCONUTS 


Coconut trees grow almost anywhere 
in Jamaica but thrive best below 1,000 
feet elevation. If it had not been for 


the 1944 hurricane, commercial pro- 
duction in 1945 would have exceeded 
one hundred million nuts instead of 
an estimated sixty-four million and 
ninety million in 1946. The hurricane 
destroyed 40 per cent of the trees. 
Considerable replanting has been done, 
but it takes about eight years to bring 
the trees into production (as opposed 
to bananas which bear in something 
less than fifteen months). 


CITRUS 


Until about thirty years ago grape- 
fruit were gathered only from trees 
growing wild, but with the fruit’s added 
popularity abroad a modern industry 
has gradually developed. Oranges also 
erow readily and, as in the case of 
grapefruit, there are now many well- 
established groves of standard seedless 
varieties. Limes are not a large item 
among exports but are an important 
crop for lme-juice and oil. 


SUGAR 


The story of sugar is linked with 
that of bananas. Until about the end 
of the nineteenth century, sugar was 
the principal industry, but since then 
much land formerly in sugar has been 
planted in bananas. Since 1912 the 
banana industry has had a continual 
struggle against Panama disease and, 
more recently, leaf spot disease, with 
the result that considerable banana 
cultivation reverted to sugar. However, 
the International Sugar Agreement 
placed limitations upon sugar produc- 
tion (modified by temporary suspen- 
sion during the war), while banana 
growing has been forced farther into 
the interior disease-uninfected areas 
where, at the same time, the control 
of leaf spot by spraying is rendered 
dificult by the hilly nature of the 
ground and absence of water. 

Rum, of course, is directly allied to 
sugar, and for over one hundred years 
the reported export to England of 
56,000 puncheons in 1806 remains a 
record. The previous year had also 
been a peak year in sugar production 
at 120,000 tons, only surpassed in very 
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recent times. The 1944-45 sugar crop 
is placed at 152,216 tons and 18,000 
puncheons of rum (of approximately 
110 imperial gallons), and the 1945-46 
estimate places the sugar crop at 155,- 
000 tons and 18,500 puncheons of rum. 
The present annual domestic consump- 
tion of these two products is, respec- 
tively, about 32,000 tons and 5,000 


more than 2,000 barrels, but the 1945- 
46 crop estimate is only 1,200 barrels 
(of 200 pounds net). During the war 


the total exportable crop was sent to 
Great Britain. 

Coffees grown below the 2,000 feet 
levels are of various types and qualities 
and are grown in many districts. Of 
the 1944-45 crop, 24,000 bags (of 200 


Frome Central Factory, West Indies Sugar Company Limited, Jamaica 


puncheons. The figure for sugar has 
considerably increased in recent years, 
due to the development of local manu- 
facturing industries producing jams, 
jellies, and confectionery, and also to 
the shortage of imported and _ locally 
produced foods; the peasantry and, 
generally, the poorer classes, have been 
supplementing their diet with ‘“wet”’ 
sugar, a somewhat crude but nourishing 
article. 


COFFEE 
The Blue Mountain coffee of 
Jamaica, grown at altitudes above 


2,000 and up to 4,000 feet, is probably 
the best and highest-priced coffee in the 
world. In its heyday total production 
of Blue Mountain coffee was never 


pounds) of exportable quality was all 
sent to Britain and constituted about 
90 per cent of the total production 
of these other types. 


PIMENTO 


This crop, indigenous to Jamaica, is 
also known as allspice. It is an im- 
portant item in the economy of the 
country. The 1945 crop is estimated 
at 2,200 tons or approximately 1,000 
tons more than that of 1944. 


OTHER CROPS 


Other products are: cocoa, with an 
estimated crop of 2,200 tons, all sold 
to Canada; honey, reduced to an 
estimated 500 tons in 1945 as com- 
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pared with 900 tons in 1944 due to 
the hurricane damage to blossoming 
trees; ginger, of which Jamaica is the 
habitat for the finest quality; cassava, 
the universal food plant of the tropics; 
tobacco; logwood, a tree introduced 
into Jamaica from Honduras in 1715 
which is used in medicine as an astrin- 
gent besides its principal use as a dye. 


Industry 


_ Industry in Jamaica is chiefly con- 
cerned with the manufacture and pro- 
cessing of agricultural and domestic 
products, but there are a few others 
worthy of mention. 


APPAREL 


In the last few years shirt-makinge 
has-been an important industry in 
Jamaica and, together with the pro- 
duction of allied lines, has expanded 
as the result of wartime controls. Men’s 
and boys’ shirts, of ordinary and sports 
types, and men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s knitted underwear of cotton and 
rayon are now being manufactured in 
fair volume. Men’s ready-made suits, 
mainly of cotton but including those 
of tropical worsted and rayon textiles, 
are also turned out in appreciable 
quantities. 

BEER 


A local brewery, established about 
twenty years ago, supplies the bulk of 
the Island’s consumption, although 
some shipments under quota have been 
received from Canada and it is ex- 
pected pre-war business with the 
United Kingdom may again soon 
revive. 

BISCUITS ~ 


Under tariff protection a local fac- 
tory now supplies practically the whole 
of Jamaica’s requirements of unsweet- 
ened biscuits and during the last few 
years the manufacture of sweet bis- 
cuits has also been undertaken. 


BOX SHOOKS 


During the war local woods were 


utilized for the manufacture of boxes> 


for the packaging of lard, margarine 
and biscuits (but not citrus). However, 
it is not thought that this industry 
can compete in normal times, since the 
wood is brittle, cracks easily and is of 
poor quality for the purpose. 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES 


There are three factories making 
cigars, two of which are engaged almost 
entirely in export trade. The other 


factory also manufactures cigarettes, 


which now supply the bulk of the local 
demand. During the war the require- 
ments of imported leaf tobacco came 
entirely from Canada. 


COCONUT PRODUCTS 


This is an expanding industry, which 
has received considerable financial sup- 
port from the Government. The prin- 
cipal products are margarine, lard 
compound, edible coconut oil, laundry 
and toilet soaps, and poultry and stock 
feed. The raw material is the meat of 
the coconut, domestic production of 
which is large. Two factories of con- 
siderable size are in operation. 

Production of edible oils, lard and 
margarine has increased to the point 
where imports are of negligible pro- 
portions, and up to August, 1944, 
considerable quantities of bv tter sub- 
stitutes, lard and lard _ substitutes, 
coconut meal for animal food and 
coconut oil were being exported to other 
British West Indian colonies. Because 
of the shortage of nuts due to destruc- 
tion by the hurricane, imports of edible 
fats and grease have since increased 
substantially in volume. The former 
is used in the production of soap. The 
import of common laundry soap is pro- 
hibited. 

CONDENSED MILK 


A local condensary began operations 
in May, 1940, and now produces at 
least 60 per cent of the island’s con- 
sumption of sweetened condensed milk. 


CONFECTIONERY 
Wartime restrictions greatly de- 
creased the volume of imported 
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confectionery, import licences being 
confined to bars of plain and milk 
chocolate. This encouraged local pro- 
duction of chocolates and sweets and 
appreciably increased the imports of 
glucose, flavouring extracts, containers, 
etc. 
CORDAGE 


The manufacture of rope and cordage 
has been an established industry for 
many years, native sisal being used for 
the purpose, but production is not 
sufficient to take care of the nor- 
mal domestic requirements of rope, 
especially that used for marine pur- 
poses. 


COSMETICS AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 


A new industry, which sprang up 
during the war, is the manufacture of 
cosmetics, perfumes and other toilet 
preparations such as cold creams, 
vanishing cream, lip-stick, brilliantine, 
polishes and dressings. No special pro- 
tection is afforded this industry and 
raw materials and containers are 
almost wholly imported. 


WOODEN FURNITURE 


This industry, which has operated in 
a small way for many years, has 
received considerable impetus as a 
result of the wartime restrictions on 
imports of all kinds of wood and metal 
furniture. Jamaica has fair quantities 
of native hardwoods, such as mahog- 
any, mahoe, etc., suitable for cabinet 
work, and some first-class furniture of 
good design is being made. With a 
view to ‘encouraging the 
import permits were granted freely for 
upholstering materials, including tapes- 
try and other coverings, locks, springs, 
tacks, etc., as well as mirrors for 
dressing-tables, drawer pulls, ete. 


IRON AND STEEL FOUNDERING 


A moderate-sized iron and _ steel 
foundry has been operating for many 
years, producing various kinds of cast- 
ings and simple machine parts and also 
doing repair work. This business ex- 
panded considerably during the war in 
conjunction with the development of 
shipbuilding and repair. There are also 
a few smaller foundries in operation. 


industry, ° 


J AMS, JELLIES AND PRESERVED FRUITS 


In respect of the production. of these 
items, Jamaica has always been re- 
ferred to as “a land of samples.” On 
several occasions in the past, small. 
packers of these products have sub- 
mitted samples to Canadian and other 
importers and have received orders that 
would have kept a plant operating to 
capacity for several years. This con- 
dition is changing, and it may be that 
Jamaica will become a considerable 
producer of jams and jellies made from 
native fruits such as oranges, grape- 
fruit, mangoes and guavas, as well as 
citrus peel, citrus pulp, etc. In recent 
years one fairly large and a few small 
plants for canning grapefruit and 
tomato products have been established. 
There are indications that these and 
similar industries will expand shortly. 


LEATHER 


Leather, especially sole leather, has 
been tanned in Jamaica for genera- 
tions. In recent years a moderate-sized 
manufacturing industry has developed, 
and there is now a factory making 
upper leather (also boots and shoes 
by machinery). The trade is well 
established and has been stimulated by 
the expansion of shoe manufacturing, 
which, however, cannot supply more 
than a relatively small portion of the 
demand for leather footwear. 


For some time most of the sole 
leather used in the island (sides of good 
grade) has been tanned locally, and 
the domestic output of upper leather— 


‘mainly the complete uppers and kid 


and box sides of various grades and 
colours, also small quantities of goat- 
skin basil—has moderately increased. 
But expansion of the industry is 
retarded because the supply of hides 
and skins in the Colony is much too 
small to yield all the leather needed. 
There is a limited production of har- 
ness leather from cowhide. The cheaper 
types of leather are tanned with man- 
grove bark and divi-divi pods, both 
grown in Jamaica, but chrome salts 
and other imported materials are used 
for the better grades. 
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LUMBER 


Early in the war the Government, 
through its marketing department,. 
launched a scheme for the purchase 
and curing of locally cut lumber, con- 
sisting chiefly of tropical hardwoods 
and cedar. Several privately owned 
sawmills and one government-owned 
mill are now in operation, and upwards 
of one million board feet are produced 
annually. The lumber is used prin- 
cipally in cabinet making, but con- 
siderable quantities are now going into 
building, as a result of a shortage of 
imported supplies. Native lumber has 
the advantage of being termite-proof, 
or at least termite-resistant, but costs 
somewhat more than the imported 
product. 

| MATCHES 


The manufacture of matches is a | 


monopoly of a local factory in the out- 
skirts of Kingston. Match sticks are 
produced from native wood, but other 
raw materials are imported. 


STRAW MANUFACTURES 


This is still what may be described 
as a “cottage industry.” There are no 
factories, but the production of hand- 
bags, purses, hats, belts, etc., is increas- 
ing and small quantities have been 
exported. 

SUGAR 


Among the sugar factories, one pro- 
duces sufficient refined sugar to meet 
domestic requirements, and its importa- 
tion is prohibited. 


OTHERS 


Other industries include a dye fac- 
tory, ice plants, the production of 
cassava starch, lime and bricks and 
tile, aerated waters and soft drinks. 
It is reported that a cement plant will 
soon be established and that there are 
prospects for a textile mill producing 
cotton and rayon yard goods, looking 
to the whole Caribbean area as a 
market outlet. A franchised company 
supplies light and power and operates 
the Kingston and St. Andrew street 
car service. A new power site with a 
capacity of 5,000 h.p. was recently 
brought into operation at White River 
on the northern coast. Electric current 
in the Kingston area is 110 and 200 
volts A.C., 40-cycle. 


Railways and Roads 


There are 216 miles of main-line 
railway in Jamaica. One line runs from 
Kingston to Spanish Town and thence 
north to Bog Walk and east to Port 
Antonio; another runs from Spanish 
Town west to May Pen and northwest 
to Montego Bay. There is also a spur 
running north from May Pen to Frank- 
field in the centre of the island, and 
another line from May Pen south to 
the United States base at Fort Simonds. 


Of the 5,500 miles of highway and 
roads criss-crossing the island, 527 
miles are macadamized and 2,000 miles 
gravelled. Of the remainder about 
1,725 miles are termed driving roads 
and an additional 1,250 miles are cart 
paths. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Jamaica’s greatest trade year was 
1920, when total imports were valued 
at £10,313,282 and domestic exports 
amounted to £7,022,195. The nearest 
subsequent approach to these totals 
was in 1944, when imports were valued 
at £8,973,122 and domestic exports at 
£4,342,039. Over the years, re-exports 
increase the total value of exports by 
roughly 3 to 5 per cent. 

Table 1 shows the value and volume 
of exports and imports for 1938, 1939, 


1943 and 1944, thus providing com- 
parative figures for pre-war and war- 
time conditions. 

The decrease in tonnages in 1943 
and 1944 as compared with 1938 and 
1939 pointedly illustrates the shipping 
situation and combined with fairly con- 
stant values denotes the appreciable 
increase in prices. The low tonnage of 
imports in 1943 was accounted for in 
large measure by reduced receipts of 
coal, fuel oil and gasoline. It is further 
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TABLE 1 
Exports and Imports by Value and Volume, 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944 
: Exports . Imports 

Domestic Re-exports Total Long C.I.F. Value - Long 

£ £ £ Tons £ Tons 
LOS5!. eet eee 4,925,910 106,830 5,032,740 575,246 6,485,221 536,481 
ADS Oh SAA 4,646,123 118,623 4,764,746 578,588 6,506,689 563,044 
1945 foxes sche 4,040,421 197,010 4,237,431 224,692 7,311,340 278,093 
1 OR wen ei cet alias tee 4,342,039 137,423 4,479,462 200,649 8,973,122 366,222 


noteworthy that, whereas in 1938 ships 
arriving at Kingston numbered 1,403, 
during 1943 the number fell to only 
362. At the same time there were 
increases in the imports of cotton piece- 
goods, dried and salted fish, flour, 
artificial silk piece-goods, boots and 
shoes, medicines and drugs, paper of 
all kinds, cement and hardware. Major 
export increases were recorded in sugar, 
coconuts, rum, citrus pulp, cigars, 
pimento and coconut oil, and large 
decreases in the value of exported 
bananas, coffee and orange oil. 
Invisible items play an important 
part in Jamaica’s balance of trade. Of 
these the most important are Imperial 
subsidies and remittances from labour- 
ers abroad; while in 1948, over half a 
million pounds worth of rum was sold 
to the United Kingdom and held in the 
Island for storage. | 


Exports 


Table 2 shows the value of domestic 
exports to principal countries during 
the same two pre-war and two war 
years as in Table 1. 


Before the war the United Kingdom 


was the principal market for Jamaican 


exports, taking in 1988 and 1939 59 
and 63 per cent respectively of the 
total. Canada was an easy second, 
while in 1988 Germany was third, the 
United States fourth and Holland fifth. 
In 19389 the United States was third, 
Germany and Holland fourth and fifth, 
but exports to both of the latter had 
declined greatly. 

During the war the European mar- 
kets disappeared and shipments to the 
United Kingdom declined, while those 
to Canada and the United States 
increased substantially in value. In 
1943 and 1944 Canada was the leading 
market, followed by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, exports to 
the latter having fallen by more than 
two-thirds. Shipments to these three 
countries, it will be noted, together 
accounted for over nine-tenths of total 
exports in 1944, those to Canada repre- 
senting 48 per cent of the total. 


Marked changes occurred during the 
war in the character as well as destina- 


TABLE 2 


Exports by Principal Destinations in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944 
1938 1939 1943 1944 
- £ £ _ Per Cent 
Total Zetia ee anes 4,925,910 4,646,123 4,040,421 4,342,039 100 

Empire countries .........; 4,275,680 4,109,222 2,927,515 3,011,595 76.27 
United: Kingdom. >.2".2.45 2,913,853 2,925,474 714,862 917,455 21.03 
Chatiad guy o. es gene TTL eee 1,309,218 1,095,580 1,959,757 — 2,088,158 48.09 
A Wsbhalign tos cet ee el! T1285 7,915 5,201 13,310 Grat 
vedanta eee tenting bene ee 11,416 13.645 36,572 73,900 1.70 
Bering «ee a ee 7,235 4,734 5,788 4,451 0.10 
Newfoundland -.)..0.:... 224% 1,031 1,354 8,188 6,829 0.16 
New ‘Zed laid) tte cwe stance: 16,394 49,138 2,941 19,198 0.44 
OPRer si a. hentia eer shoe 8,813 11,382 194,206 188,224 4.33 
Foreign: countries. \.:5 0 sss 632,814 520,339 1,089,951 996,627 22.95 
United? States *: ect ot 180,327 _ 260,209 845,820 915,873 21.09 
Belgini: Foie eet es 5.604 1,734 ates wae =e? 
BRanGel eck ae ee 54,318 15,182 ang 

Germany (4 2.4 ose 206,897 95,320 sti 
FEO Lal baste oes ae ee as 137,691 89,653 eenks itive: aaeea 
PandMAlo nce. ee ae 8,255 9,288 30,354 24,517 0.56 
CPHERS. 'S falaklorays Sek ees 39,722 48,953 WAS tre 56,237 1.30 
Parcel post (all countries).. 17,416 16,562 22,955 33,837 0.78 
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TABLE 3 


Exports by Pr glare Commodities in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944 
1938 ’ 1939 1943 1944 
Peavia Ost R.A S ag eR A eR £2,916,956 £2 ;4395177- °° £- 47,278. £198,285 
eee nc. S. |p tant he eee: 859,5 989,563 1,831,614 ‘1,859,035 
a cae ee 247,892 247,047 462,371 605,101 
TRA Lsts) 1 2 eee 00 RR A aa Ue | Au 207,070 207,073 236,500 137,720 
OOS re hic Nth ast 0a baa eee a 32,907 146,047 113,081 196,503 
POCO ULS er huis sca as Gara mee wea 84,155 74,998 177,907 145,592 
PADCLEUILS (31s cck< 40s hen ee ye an eee 38,441 52,903 Bo Oo lie 
OAR Cat er Oe ag Chik Saag ERR Cees 96,952 113,989 34 7,034 
Cocoa, De Re Ee Gp TER OS AO 47,020 48,447 109,352 103,461 
EINE spas dg nen aah pe Nine gia gi ecb ee Appar 50,939 40,571 124,535 159,179 
VOD ACCOs ERE ATS: -c1c5bs cme ro MA hs a oe 17,028 16,734 120,673 155,738 
PGE WOE ss cae oes Made FOR tao ee 14,239 16,598 Me 14,299 
Hopwood extract. 2. 3 Siete ees. o. 8 50,677 78,155 96,369 18,662 
tions of Jamaica’s export trade. Thisis States and the United Kingdom; 


shown in Table 3, which gives the 


oranges and grapefruit to the United 


values of the principal commodities ex- Kingdom; coconuts to the United 
ported in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944. States and Canada; cocoa and coffee 
In 1938 and 1939 bananas was the to Canada. In 1943 and 1944 sugar 


leading export commodity, accounting 
for well over one-half the value of 
total exports. In second place was 
sugar, followed by rum and pimento. 
Next in order in 1938, at much lesser 
values, were oranges, coconuts, ginger, 
raw cocoa, grapefruit, 
tract, coffee, tobacco and logwood. The 
order of the latter was somewhat dif- 
ferent in 1939, coffee having moved up 
to fifth place and being followed by 
oranges, logwood extract and coconuts. 
In 1948 and 1944 sugar and rum were 
first and second with sharply increased 
values over the pre-war years. Bananas 
had sunk in 19438 to tenth place with 
only a fraction of its pre-war value, 
while pimento. was third, followed by 
coconuts, ginger, and tobacco with sup- 
stantially increased values, coffee, 
cocoa and logwood extract. In 1944 
bananas had moved up to third place 
and coffee to fourth, being followed by 
tobacco, coconuts, pimento and cocoa. 
During these two years exports of 
citrus fruits were nearly negligible. 
The United Kingdom was the lead- 
ing pre-war market for Jamaica’s 
bananas, with Canada second. Practi- 
cally all sugar exports went to Canada 
and the United Kingdom, the greater 
quantity to the former. In the case 
of rum, the United Kingdom was first, 
followed by the United States, Ger- 
many and Canada. Pimento went 
chiefly to Germany, France, the United 


logwood ex-— 


went mainly to Canada; rum, ginger, 


coconuts and pimento chiefly to the 
United States; cocoa to Canada. 


Imports 


Tables 4 and 5 show imports into 
Jamaica in 1938, 1939, 1943 and-1944 
by principal supplying countries and 
by principal commodities respectively. 

Noteworthy features of the figures in 
Table 4 are the tripling of imports from 
Canada and the doubling of those from 
the United States in 1944 as compared 
with 1938 and 1939. Imports from the 
United Kingdom, it will be noted, were 
higher in value in 1943 than in 1938 
or 1939, but declined about 50 per cent 
in 1944. 

During the pre-war and war years 
compared in this report, the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United 
States together supplied from 68 to 
84 per cent of Jamaica’s imports, the 
higher proportion being in the war 
years. The shares of each in the four 
years were as follows:— 

United Kingdom.—1938, 33:5 per 
cent; 1939, 28°4; 1948, 35- 1; 1944, 
14-8 per cent. 

Canada.—1938, 16-1 per cent; 1939, 
17:2; 1943, 28-2; 1944, 38-2 per cent. 

United States —1938, 21 per cent; 
1939, 22:6; 1943, 18-9; 1944, 31-6 per 
cent. 
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Main commodities imported from the 
United Kingdom in pre-war years 
were: cotton piece-goods, apparel, silk 
and wool manufactures, boots and 
shoes, hats, motor cars and _ parts, 
cement, chemicals, paints, fertilizers, 


medicines and _ drugs, agricultural 
machinery, agricultural and other im- entirely. 
TABLE. 4 
Imports by Principal Countries in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944 
1938 1939 

£ £ 
Oba gS Aen to Rane tle ae 6,485,221 6,506,689 
Hmpire countriés, 2.6202. 22. 4,130,325 4,070,490 
United’ Kinedomin agile. 2,108,639 1,847,731 
CATA A Butte ete As et ais 1,014,276 1,121,108 
A Vetta tae .s Sores ase ates 119,559 112,471 
Balianivas-tsyacscteesere net et 10,252 14,851 
Bermiudart ete oo eee 185,281 145,899 
Hone ongiia it ater. 88,910 145,870 
Indias’ = hike bers ae 54,669 74,123 
Newlotundlandst'«.sso3 2. ¢ 185,885 166,351 
New Zealand. hk ee 53,970 38,426 
UBIO OC stirs = agora epee. ee 252,983 357,724 
Ot ReVereraceuas ter ies Eck cae 55,910 45,936 
Foreign countries ......... 2,166,559 2,269,043 
Umipedastatesse... poet 1,359,143 1,471,285 
APIO Meee eee et fe 19,895 22,030 
iia Get, persist ces Ae 22,060 19,585 
Dutch West Indies ....... 157,474 120,438 
Patiama asa eue. sales 572 550 
Otherg- sees: “aise pee 607,415 634,650 
Parcel CVORb coco noes zon 188,337 167,156 

TABLE 5 


plements and tools, galvanized roofing, 
coal, salt, soap, flour, whisky, beer and 


ale. 


During the war shipments of 


cement, cotton piece-goods, fertilizers, 
agricultural tools, paints and salt were 
fairly well maintained, but those of the 
others mentioned decreased or ceased 


1943 
£ 


7,311,340 
5,430,984 
2,566,302 
2,062,204 
~ 96,600 
77 


274,239 
336,789 
19 


1944 


8,973,122 - 
5,519,333 
1,324,471 
3,429,457 
ve 


178,646 
410,182 


Per Cent 


° ° Oo OY . a 5 
Sho Coe Olt te 6 Se te 
HO~T~AIW: DO - 


COC: hm. 


Imports by Principal Commodities in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944 


Class I—Food, Drink and Tobacco ........ £ 
Beer,vale, stout.and: porter, i... 221) 9.Gal: 
BiG PCG tee Se eras ee ae eee ee ns es ee Lb. 
Butter, gubstitutes ich coat askeeae < ake Lb. 
Conkectioneryeovsc soe ea ON eee Lb. 
Fish— 3 

Alewivess iad PeSL ee. ab Sa vib So whens Lb. 
GapRGE she carted oat cen eieat wicca wae ae Sd Lb. 
Dried tad tedrve Simei th 20h Ae. eee Lb. 
FleTrINngs, PICKICU. wk ks Cee ee Lb. 
Mackeréls~ mickledioa.t S145 ater airline Lb. 
Grain— / 
QOrnee. Se eee thea cy eer ita re Lb 
Ride= a iss |e a a ee Lb. 
Hiourss wheaten $9524. ets cee ee 
Mealy. all kinds -< 3.2 seus. ok ee Bags 
Meat— : 
CADDAC AS, ssideet ccc hth ase eee sper 


34,879 
18,238,721 
212,180 
381,450 
2,411 
7,060,050 
50,848 


142,562 
641 


42,110,876 
195,198 
413,631 
451,957 

71,025 
59,664 


480,048 
15,261 


1939 


31,913 


1,501,100- 
83 


13,052 


37,492,157 
165,975 
490,155 
439,134 

82,314 
70,653 


678,451 
20,638 


1943 
1,992,705 


47,705 


32,772 


2,765. 


2,688,900 


100,088 
2,820,625 


514,737 


39,008 . 


1944 
3,383,600 
14,104 
4,311 
182,579 
16,247 
46,658 
3,960 
2,766,000 


108,082 
12,106,970 


1,280,800 
9,173 


‘14,770,861 


305,661 
726,706 
1,368,898 
9,490 
18,600 


350,383 » 
25,503 
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Meat—Con. 
moeere wet walted— 2.8 erik caoastys tae. “tb: 
ie 
Pee ba te os Se OE ed ere Lb. 
£ 
Mork wetisalted (ints Ae, Lethe Lh. 
ie 
WD RINCTIG KITS) oat, Bi, 1. oe ae eee ee Lh. 
£ 
PME COUMeHSed, .,..-¢2 SAE ote ee Lh. 
i 
Walt, dine tand. Goarse. 22k. foh se eee Lb. 
£ 
DIE IeesDObANIe fata Gi ons eee Gal. 
£ 
10)” a dl SA RRP RL oak Mirae an Lb. 
se 
Tobacco— 
Nee ea xe Ge. Un oa one apace cok See 1Bi ek 
£ 
PS ATOE CSE cate Or oc rte MENSA doc hi kasees Lb. 
ie 
BUEN VERS reel Iekd TAGHS GMD cia hevecauavellLerttans oid you ass Gal. 
£ 
Omer aruirclecs «tat heer dens se ae oa das £ 
Class IJ—Raw Materials and Articles 
vioinily LU nimanuractured.. ivy ste ac. gen £ 
Coal a kt OPA Uta. RES MENDY EI 4 Vgccys art Ton 
Wood—Douglas fir, pitch pine, white 
NOLES E ORE” gs Amin eae Rae Ca POR NL RN Feet 
1 
Ooher arictesty cera taaKtactcers bese bc dete £ 
Class Il1I—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured £ 
Peer bh PALO K PELCLS Men ght eter ats wot Glens aren ee Lb. 
is 
Apparel (not specially enumerated) ..... £ 


Boots, shoes, pumps and slippers.. Doz. Pr. 


ib 
Chinaware and earthenware ............ £ 
Passenser Mp bOr uGars.oe ts, ts! </ncbe he hoe % IND, 
£ 


Motor-car parts, including tires and tubes £ 


LOL rc brucksc stp cots Se ae as ee NO. 
iE 
Womentss beat thes eed. Seas yee Bbl. 
be 
Olio) leCerCOMUA Cry: Bike. sooty eke es Via: 
pe 
Cotton; other mangtactures 2 6s .g5 0s 2.4. £ 
Glashcand Te ase Atel ae bias ei ses aca ee £ 
Haberdashery and millinery ............% 3 
HIATdwaverrtre. tea titail. Ge Cire ok. oak a Weld 23 £ 
a eon, alts Macho ts eg iegie ota ie es, fevered» £ 
Machinery— 
A GTICUIVUL AI? Kiteere cd Peden a gis es Seka £ 
Railway cand, stramwaylt. . nc eesie. yt es. £ 
HMertilizers,,nchemMcal Gite dass cas ws Ton 
£ 
Medicines sand ACTUgs ins Slsle dsl. Selo ikgs oe £ 
Metals— ; 
Tron, galvanized for roofing ........... - 
Mbeekt Dates aiid "SHeCLS hs ott! As is a dtl £ 
Nails, screws, rivets and staples ...... £ 
AUISICA.: INAEY MIE US: Wie a teyie cle dss cea £ 
yal Rete eiee te ae tome e tier ey AM ate 2 Ton 
; £ 
1 ES Vee. co ROI er og ON a Gal. 
£ 
RIGLOL ESD UERU NAAT 8 We htclte ncdaetds & renee e Gal. 
ue 
Painters colours and materials ........ Lb. 
ve 
Ae ae alm eee ats Ste. she hehe." ern ate £ 
Periuinery,. cosmetics, etc, ): dc wc has. iste £ 
Brogdstuts pure silke oer a Se ‘Yds 
ie 


1938 


18,308 
37,181 
42,118 
89,841 

8,020 


771,568 
48,465 
42,423 
12,933 
18,137 
14,027 

244,294 


331,933 
142,997 


160,211 © 


16,063,138 
150,187 
21,535 


4,140,554 
10,647,661 


387,790 
69,260 
59,951 
24,684 

172,760 
29,929 


269,885 
25,461 
6,789 
58,347 
88,203 


2,164 


1939 


1,362,160 
24,250 
389,283 
21,639 
867,554 
18,101 
585,402 
22,449 
10,159,829 
151,708 
17,527,357 
20,747 
38,080 
43,394 
145.544 
13,933 


686,305 
55,521 


49,155 _ 


15,641 
14,721 
10,510 
255,639 


362,004 
153,415 
172,712 


16,233,928 
160,502 
28,790 


4,212,290 
17,095,040 
42.444 
123,644 
178,529 
256,111 
19,584 


84,765 
26,784,004 
401.947 
81,240 
49,746 
23,654 
183,171 
31,294 


148.611 
6,527 
6,886 

59,876 
88,362 


1943 


731,900 
31,311 


126,267 
21,581,616 
52,992 
23,832 
40,135 
52,726 
7,130 


583,680 
66,854 
57,829 
20,914 

1,223 
1,146 
259,063 


231,000 
30,677 
125,177 


2,388,424 
70,981 
34,842 


4,895,164 
12,422,783 


2.438 
155,357 
114,691 

19,189,290 
987,187 


34,484 
186,255 


1,995 
22,584 
95,531 

4,714 
16,782 
43.915 

1,136,588 
18,128 
2,932,969 
67,830 
1,731,605 
52,231 
334.473 
32,111 


25 


1944 
805,100 


48,69] 
14,428 
23,481 
78,452 

Ti2 


1,078,502 
130,401 
18,425 
5,323 
1,335 
1,249 
312,162 


343,622 
36,842 
130,629 


6,733,950 
172,093 
40,900 


5,157,925 


121,329 
13,788,832 
757,809 
136,452 
139,857 
25,621 
100,206 
Grau 


99,074 
*225,530 
11,621 
143,558 
122,574 


24,474 
58,763 
49,198 
5,058 
46.386 
114,992 
1,866,783 
29.077 
5,295,826 
136,462 
1,428,708 
56.968 
233,016 
42,304 
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Imports by Principal Commodities in 1938, 1939, 1943 and 1944—Con. 


Broadstufis.arbimcial eben vst esc. eae Yd. 
ze 
Other manutacttires ~.4 5 eeies ok ee ee pets 
Soap, laud hy te da Ae eee aa, eo Lb. 
iE 
Stationery other than of paper ......... £ 
Wooden. furniture? >. Puen con os tea Cee £ 
Wooden hoops and shooks ..........-+2.. £ 
Wool amanut acturest: cc. ears eee een £ 
Other articles Sto eee eee £ 
Class IV—Animals ‘and Birds (not for food) £ 
Horned :stoekwate sss ode ee es eee No. 
se 
FLOTSes te ence 3 chee ern ee eee No. 
se 
Other articles ese genc Sse mone Hoe e Siete = 
Class V—Bullion and Specie and Parcel 
Post 
Bullion, vold- and silvers 52.) ~ ae Bee 3 
Specie— 
Old? see eae ae Re aie so sn eee £ 
LLU Toe es cnr eg ea oe ee ne 
NDC OD ate oie ee ee feo ES £ 
Barcel “post wae). oc tare eae ane eo BEN ede £ 
Total aval peciasses | ce ee £ 


1938 1939 1943 1944 
4,101,590 4,926,960 3,819,057 1,483,425 
LL 722 132,334 SS L199. 155.629 
27,456 38.200 2,084 3,763 
4,552,329 4,811,082 Ror aes 206 
55,291 58.515 eta 5 
42,798 40,017 26,862 36,166 
19,634 14,056 13,332 6,385 
108,391 78,449 pie see 253,299 
59,927 61,398 42,411 7,003 
1,020,385 1,081,160 1,671,150 1,346,059 
3,250 2,286 2,936 9,306 
6 30 30 91 
485 861 1,664 7,266 
14 17 ) oe 
2,103 3906 26 Ste 
662 1,069 1,246 2,040 
250,691 172,658 189,535 78,699 
shee aoe prance 1,707 
3,940 sues Lae 
51,314 9,002 3,907 
7,000 one eae Sete 
188,337 167,156 86,952 73,055 
6,485,221 6,507,689 7,311,340 8,973,122 


* Includes railway locomotives and rolling-stock. 


From the United States principal 
pre-war imports were: cotton piece- 
goods, silk manufactures, motor cars 
and parts, chemicals, medicines and 


drugs, coal, gasoline and kerosene, elec-. 


trical apparatus, hardware, agricultural 
and other tools, machinery, leaf 
tobacco, perfumery, printing paper, 
wooden shooks, flour, glass and glass- 
ware. Importations of some of these 
commodities, notably cotton piece- 
goods, glass and glassware, flour, medi- 
cines and drugs, and shooks, increased 
substantially during the war, while 
most of the others showed declines. 
There were, however, increased imports 
of a wide variety of other goods off- 
setting the declines and contributing 
to the increased value of total pur- 
chases from the United States. 

In pre-war years there were a num- 
ber of examples of important quanti- 
ties of products purchased from various 
countries which subsequently disap- 
peared or fell to insignificant propor- 
tions. As conditions become more nor- 
mal and shipping is again available, 
these sources may again become active. 
Some of the outstanding instances may 
be briefly noted. 

Cotton hosiery from Hong Kong in 
1941 numbered 442,154 pairs valued at 


£7,994, the greatest since 1934. Boots 
and shoes from the same source rose 
to a volume of 86,755 pairs in 1939 
valued at £53,368. New Zealand butter 
reached an all-time high of £59,067 in 
1941. German hardware and toys had 
dropped somewhat by 1939 but still 
accounted in value for £20,734 and 
£82,924 respectively. In 1939, Holland 
supplied condensed milk to.a value of 
£134,357 and paper and paper manu- 
factures to the extent of £13,033. Silk 
manufactures from Italy in the same 
year amounted to £14,778. Siam sent 
nearly five million pounds of rice 
valued at £23,999 during 1940. Sweden 
shipped paper manufactures in 1939 
having a value of £5,217. Japan sup- 
plied during 1939 £17,014 worth of 
cotton manufactures, £15,008 worth of 
silk broadstuffs and £11,031 worth of 
wool manufactures. India’s rice ship- 
ments, which were valued at £155,398 
in 1937, fell completely away, while 
bags and sacks from India rose to 
2,590,300 in 1943 and 2,145,960 in 1944 
in number, valued at £194,605 and 
£170,636 respectively. Cuba in 1944 
supplied 57,771 pairs of boots and shoes 
valued at £57,143 and cotton piece- 
goods valued at £66,594. In the pre- 
vious year cotton piece-goods from 
Cuba were valued at £129,273. 
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Two other important items in 
Jamaica’s import trade may be men- 
tioned. Salt from Turks Islands in- 
creased from over 9 million pounds 
in 1939 to 11,966,680 pounds valued at 
£24,556 in 1944. Last, but far from 
least, Newfoundland’s trade in “‘fish of 


all kinds” (almost entirely codfish) 
during 1938 and 1939 reached a volume 
of 15 million pounds, and still amounted 
to 8,979,236 pounds in 1943 and 10,- 
062,412 in 1944, valued at £336,237 and 
£410,182 respectively. 


TRADE WITH CANADA 


Jamaica’s total trade with Canada 
increased from £2,323,389 in 1938 to 
£5,517,615 in 1944. Exports to Canada 
in these two years were valued at 
£1,309,213 and £2,088,158 and imports 
from Canada at £1 014 276 and £3,429,- 
457 respectively. 

Table 6 shows the values of domestic 
exports to Canada by principal com- 
modities in the four years 1938, 1939, 
1943 and 1944. It will be noted that 
there were increases in the latter two 
over the former two in the value of 


double that in 19388, but the volume 
increased only from 91,467 to 166,814 
tons or about 82 per cent. Again, ship- 
ments of cocoa were slightly smaller in 
1944 than in 1938 or 1939, although 
the value was more than double. In 
the case of rum, the quantity rose 
from 31,834 to 88,182 gallons as com- 
pared with an increase in value from 
£14,524 to £82,256. 

Principal commodities imported an 
Canada are shown in Table 7. In 1938 


-and 1939, as this table shows, the lead- 


TABLE 6 
Exports to Canada by Principal Commodities 
eG 1939 1943 1944 
£ ie 53 

rel Se rp is a SRI lc 1 Mere 1,095,580 1,959,757 2,088,158 

COCO, TOW al ee he eke alate eres Ca 42,945 ,168 109,350 103,387 

COMeGe LAW Wee cee swe furetanes sfecaid's 123;213 137,649 35,307 he Yar 

BS Alisa ects eat cp Poet aicted Janis chagsna ts dha vons v's 320,855 252,999 36,776 , Pa Tia 

OPONCES tes. laa ete ren ake As ale Soa iw Fars 11,075 9,47. 34 Be a 

OOOCOMALSS coe tees er eine as Sale ce wed 26,663 29,132 

GVADOlEUitet ahi Saeko ES Male Rs hes AAT: 1,998 

Us (ett Me COCORUU ace creer ce ee cn 4 266 er ae 

Oils, essential Naas ot ak, a eens ere 665 859 709 1,362 

Honeys ae ee es ee. ase 4 8,730 Ae 

Gah Pletal emareteie ete Lisi sid Pols 2 wld 600 1,615 ee rn Sar 

ROR ater ete ere ye OT te 483 582 Gabe’ sos 

Giger Mey sree AM ites tes es bs he ene 5,154 4,422 14,176 35,094 

PUM LOm rar eee dessa koe Oe 4,675 5,261 9,931 11,497 

A? 801 RPMs Ao he eae?» Pea ey et he 14,524 10,536 39,323 82,256 

Sugar, unrefined eT Me ns ote eee 750,282 588,085 1,670,408 1,628,716 

Pobapeorrcigarstrmse orice. . ose os 1,006 94 110 1,240 

PAs, OUDERBmares omen eret ees re A. aos 4,797 3,099 36,683 46,170 


nearly all commodities, except bananas, 
coconuts and citrus fruits, shipments 
of which practically ceased. A large 
rise in the value of sugar exports, 
however, was mainly responsible for 
the increase in total value of exports 
to Canada. 

While the quantities of some com- 
modities exported to Canada were 
larger in 1943 and 1944, the higher 
values in these years than in 1938 and 
1939, it should also be noted, were 
largely the result of higher prices. For 
example, the value of sugar shipped 
to Canada in 1944 was more than 


ing items in value were boots and shoes, 
motor cars, parts for motor cars (in- 
cluding tires and tubes), dried salted 
fish, pickled mackerel, flour, cornmeal, 
hardware, printing and other paper, 
shooks and other lumber. With a few 
exceptions, notably motor cars and 
parts and cornmeal, imports of these 
and most of the other items listed in 
the table showed increased values in 
1943 and 1944. Of particular note are 
the enlarged values of imports of fish, 
flour, meats, condensed milk, medi- 
cines and drugs, chemical fertilizers, 
paper, and cotton piece-goods. 
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TABLE 7 


Imports from Canada by Principal Commodities 


1938 1939 1943 1944 
"Potal 25 Gc ee eh ce ne ee eta £1,014,267 £1,121,108  £2,062,204 £3,429,457 

Boots! SHS SMOER: isle. seed see 48,949 76,298 113,749 67,136 
Baber on. e Cage Din iat <a ae ea 676 2,693. 6,999: 16,274 
Cheeses. .ck Shee areal Se ie enon eer ae 17,036 17,298 22,041 14,454 
MEGUOPNCATS Eon, hea kaha eaten eon eee 81,004 82,628 939 90 
Motor car and truck parts (including 

tires afid: tubes) “2. ...-..9 5. Re cab ghee 67 582 74,479 2,690 14,924 
NTOUOT PULTDCK Sect t ta touch. sien ane ee cree 42,629 36,010 2,488 22,566 
Cotton piece-goodS ..........e..0008 206 290: 47,626 18,968 
Hist Vd piédiesalted seid od gota ase aior 25,9103. 34,338: 19,146 84,765 
tA TOWAVGR nae Prin. 2 tN cae Ss ae ee 12,275 8,947 45,701 57,811 
CramnVedeot®, Et hac oh foci Mette oe ae oe usaeieee 11,546 16,505 50,346 103,928 
Hervingsy pickled <.t2) 22a . FG ee 2382. 3,792 10,0113 49,09). 
Mackenelis pack hed: "rsae¥ to costo cpansneeie 50,303: 58,9167 92,508 87,536 
PLO Ua tetas sic doc retin at wigan ta acer rene at 216:2,,7 26 282,725 523,687 1,309,485 
Cormmeal Seals Pieper eM aes 37,916 33,561 40 Ae 
MW heditinc reise iter’ Ss iecgien rime cake sas bee ot 3,667 3,287 7,036 11,965 
Haberdashery and millinery ......... 921 835 12,998 6,813 
ERAS CW ane A ee ent ee tac ee oe Sea ns Se 16,791 18,102 13,578 9,526 
Machinery, agricultural ............. 1,428 2,855 1,002 4,262 
Railway and tramway (equipment)... 646 1,873 ia xe 206,611 
Nails, screws, rivets and staples...... 9,518 4.885 12,998 10,072 
Mertilizers <(chemicat) 3): Jo. ibe 894. 933 96 30,490 
Meats: beef, wet salted ......2...... 56 88 31,311 39,159 
Nee Ror A ahh poet grands hy SoC Gao a fy eae e Ta Re 866 1,886 9,552 13,318 
Pork wer salted (oo, eee ee 7,228 6,793 32,974 68,184 
Medicines-and drugs <0. .o55,.0 2. welce 11,994 12,537 48 4:20 37,150 
Milky comdensed™. 204503 a oes ie ae 33,114 6,218 123,815 172,834 
TROVIGIOM GS: 2. tiated saat ae ee 5,077 10,461 52,848 33,500 
Painters’ and printers’ colours and 

INGCOTT AS rte eee a ee eae eee 6,100 8,876 10,930 28,249 
Paper, printing and unenumerated ... 29,708 22,614 100,801 48,971 
obad combat ic: tak irs cleus eet 4,645 512 44,462 72.996 
EP OUAL MOS Io Setar dtm cniaec. \t tate sha nee tee te 4,396 4,411 7,306 12,636 
Shooks, Douglas fir, pitch pine and 

SHIN g leg sre ee atcns 2 CRO NS cen 50,678 66,033 34,305 97,501 
Al ouher “art tees ern, ecia deep ghee ws 116,423 159,194 502,219 662,113 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Air connection with Jamaica is main- 
tained by the Pan-American Airways 
from Miami, Florida; one service direct 
to Kingston and on to Balboa, Panama, 
and the other stopping en route at 
Camaguey, Cuba, and thence to Baran- 
quilla, Colombia, at which point there 
is a connection for Trinidad. K.L.M. 
(Dutch Airlines) also provides a con- 
nection from Miami and on to the 
Dutch West Indies. The British West 
Indies Airways operates a service be- 
tween Jamaica~ and Trinidad via 
Trujillo, Santo Domingo, St. Kitts or 
Antigua and Barbados. This company 
hopes to extend its service from 
Jamaica to Belize. British Honduras, 
and from Jamaica to Nassau, Bahamas. 

There is world-wide cable -com- 
munication with Jamaica, but no long- 


distance telephone beyond the island. 
Radio telephone communication is 
maintained with Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. 

During the war all regular shipping 
connections with Jamaica were can- 
celled. Before the war there was a 
great number of shipping lines plying 
to and from. Jamaica from North 
America, Europe and elsewhere, and 
these services will doubtless be re- 
sumed. The Canadian National Steam- 
ships re-established a freight service, 
with limited passenger accommodation, 
from Halifax in September, 1945. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The customs tariff of Jamaica in 
very few instances imposes protection 
for local industry and is intended 
almost solely for revenue purposes. 
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Preferential. treatment is accorded 
Empire countries and many goods are 
dutiable at the rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem under the general tariff 
and 15 per cent ad valorem under 
the preferential tariff. Ad valorem 
rates are charged on the c.1.f. values, 
including wharfage. 

The pending revision of the Canada- 
West Indies Trade Agreement has been 
held in abeyance until some time fol- 
lowing the war. Meantime, by mutual 
consent, its terms remain in force. 
Under these, special preferences are 
extended to specific items of Canadian 
goods and not less than 25 per cent 
of the general tariff rate to others. 

There is also a tonnage tax on 
articles imported into the island, 
charges being based on a sliding scale 
generally according to weight, while 
in the case of lumber, for example, 
the charge is 5s. per 1,000 board feet. 

Interested firms may obtain detailed 
tariff and tonnage tax information upon 
application to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


Import licences are required for the 
entry of all goods into Jamaica, licences 
being issued on the basis of essentiality. 
An importer must obtain an import 
licence before he can officially place 
an order and goods cannot be cleared 
shrough customs without the produc- 
tion of a valid import licence. 


DOCUMENTATION 


No unusual documentation is re- 
quired covéring shipments to Jamaica. 
A commercial invoice and certificate of 
value and origin in duplicate must 
accompany all shipments and care 
should be taken to complete these cor- 
rectly, giving quantities, contents of 
each package and value of each item 
and the marks and numbers on the 
packages. As noted above, customs 
duties are collected on the c.i.f. values, 
so that transportation and any other 
charges should be clearly shown. If 
packages and packaging are included 
in the invoice cost, this should be 


stated; otherwise a valuation will be 
set for customs purposes. A discount 
of 25 per cent is permitted on samples, 
provided they are declared as such and 
the value given. Documents should 
reach their destination well ahead of 
the shipment. 


CURRENCY AND BANKS 


English currency is legal tender in 
Jamaica and all business is done in 
sterling. Paper notes are issued by the 
Government in denominations of five 
and ten shillings, and one and five 
pounds. 

Four commercial banks operate in 
the island: Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and the Royal Bank of Canada. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


English weights and measures are the 
official standards. 


PACKAGING 


There are no particular packaging 
regulations, but especially sturdy con- 
tainers are recommended because of 
the rough handling on the wharves. 


TERMS 


Usual terms are sight draft against 
documents presented through a bank, 
while first-class accounts are sometimes 
given terms with a discount for cash. 


REPRESENTATION 


Generally speaking, Canadian ex- 
porters to this territory obtain the best 
market results by appointing a resident 
commission agent and manufacturer’s 
representative. It is always advisable 
for exporters to check with the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, or with their banker before 
negotiating with an unknown agent. In 
some cases, wholesale distributors and 
retail merchants desire direct import 
connections even on a sole purchase 


basis. With few exceptions this is not 


recommended. For advice and assist- 
tance, interested exporters should write 
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the Canadian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, P.O. Box 225, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

BUSINESS VISITS 


Canadians visiting Jamaica must 
have a valid passport ind, 1f travelling 
by air, must obtain a transit visa from 
a United States consulate. There is 
no specified term of time a Canadian 


PROSPECTS FOR 


Two basic requirements for the suc- 
cessful development of Canada’s trade 
with the British West. Indies are a 
direct steamship service designed for 
tropical requirements, and a steady 
exchange in which there is not a high 
premium on the Canadian dollar. 

While there can be no question that 
Canada desires to retain her trade in 
the British West Indies markets and 
will make every effort to do so, it is 
dificult to estimate at the moment 
what results will be derived from such 
effort, even with the fulfilling of the 


two - prerequisites mentioned, until: 
Great Britain cancels the existing 
restrictions on imports from  non- 


sterling areas and the question of 
whether or not British preferential 
tariffs are to be modified is finally 
settled. 

Assuming that import restrictions 
are removed and the tariffs remain on 
much the same basis as pre-war, then 
there would be a possible market for 
a wide range of Canadian products. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Although the British West Indies 
are primarily agricultural colonies, it 
has been found that they are better 
adapted to the production of carbo- 
hydrate foods, such as sugar, rice and 
ground vegetables, than to foods of 
high protein content. Considerable 
progress has been made in the manu- 
facturing of coconut oil products such 
as cooking oil and margarine, but 
butter fats are not likely to be avail- 
able locally in any quantity, as local 
dairies are not able to begin to meet 
the demand for fresh milk. 


AND COMMERCE, 
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may remain in the island, and the only 
formality on arrival is the usual cus- 
toms clearance, which includes a 
declaration of the foreign exchange 
carried. An equivalent amount may 
be taken out on leaving. Inoculation 
and vaccination are not compulsory, 
although they are perhaps advisable 
for a person intending: to remain any 
length of time. 


CANADIAN TRADE 


To these production limitations must 
be added the very potent consideration 
that the people have become accus- 
tomed to living on imported foods and 
a very large section of the business in 
each colony has been organized around 
this demand. Consequently any change 
that might occur in the inhabitants’ 
diet to allow for increased use of local 
foods would be by a _ slow process 
of modification, permitting exporters 
ample opportunity to make any neces- 
sary adjustments. 

There is reason to believe, therefore, 
that the following food items, under 
normal conditions of trade, will be in 
demand for a long time to come:— 

Flour, prepared breakfast cereals, oatmeal, 
cornmeal. 

Animal and Poultry Feeds—Oats, com- 
mercial mixed feeds, bran and pollards, 
linseed oilmeal. 

Fish—Dry salted cod, smoked herring and 
bloaters, pickled mackerel, canned sal- 
mon and canned sardines. 

Dairy Products—Condensed milk, butter, 
cheese, dried milk powder, evaporated 
milk, milk food beverages. 

Meats.—Pickled pork, hams, fresh frozen 
meats, pickled beef, frozen poulbtys cold 
storage eggs. 

Vegetables—Potatoes and onions. 

Canned Goods—Vegetables, fruits, 

Beer. 

Dried split peas. 

Condiments. 

Confectionery —Chocolate bars. 

Fresh apples, during the Christmas season. 

Groceries, miscellaneous. 


soups. 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 


It is highly important for Canada | 
to retain her market in the British 


MARKETS IN 


West Indies for foodstuffs, which have 
formed the backbone of Canadian ex- 
ports to these colonies; but it is also 
important for the satisfactory develop- 
ment of Canadian trade that close 
attention be given to the markets for 
manufactured goods as well. 


It has been pointed out that the > 


total value of manufactured goods 1m- 
ported into the British West Indies 
colonies greatly exceeds that of food- 
stuffs. Inasmuch as Canadian firms 


only began to participate in the supply © 


of such goods to any marked extent 
during the war years, they should offer 
scope for real trade development. 

With agriculture and the processing 
of their products the predominant 
activity in the British West Indies, 
it is understandable that the principal 
demand is for consumer goods. Indus- 
trial requirements are limited to items 
necessary for maintenance of the sugar 
industry, the oil industry in Trinidad, 
the mining and sawmilling industries 
in British Guiana. In addition, of 
course, there is a demand for chemical 
fertilizers and equipment necessary for 
the production of the sugar cane, and 
also the usual demand for equipment 
needed to maintain urban and com- 
munity electric power and _ water 
services. j 

The following notes cover merely the 
highlights of the manufactured goods 
markets. Further details may be ob- 
tained on application to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


Tron and Steel Manufactures —Can- 
ada’s trade in this classification has 
been confined mainly to metal furni- 
ture, wire nails, galvanized iron pipe, 
and modest quantities of structural 
steel, bolts and nuts, and wire netting. 

There is a steady demand for iron 
pipe in the Trinidad oilfields, along 
with specialized steel equipment, but 
with the close control which is being 
exercised in the United Kingdom over 
oilfield supphes, it is questionable how 
far Canadian firms would be permitted 
to compete for such business. 

The best prospects for Canadian 
business appear to be more in the 
general building trade, which should be 


-exporters. 
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quite active during the next few years. 
This trade will be requiring galvanized 
iron roofing, nails, structural steel, gal- 
vanized iron pipe and _ sewer pipe. 
There should also be some demand for 
bolts and nuts and wire netting. 

Steel office furniture has been a good 
trade for Canada in the past and should 
continue to be when local restrictions 
on imports are removed. 


Machinery.—lIt is questionable how 
far Canada could compete in this trade. 
Most of the sugar machinery is im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and 


consequently replacement parts are 


from the same source. Oilfield equip- 
ment required in Trinidad is imported 
mainly from the United States. 

There is no reason, however, why 
Canada should not participate actively’ 
in the market for sawmill machinery 
that exists in Trinidad and British 
Guiana. There is also the possibility 
of certain types of agricultural equip- 
ment being obtained from Canada, with 
the present tendency to mechanize the 
cultivation and harvesting of sugar 
cane and the increased use of mechani- 
cal equipment in the Has) Guiana 
rice fields. 


Vehicles—Canada and the United 
Kingdom supply most of the motor 
cars, trucks and vans used in the Brit- 
ish West Indies. The Ford and Chev- 
rolet are the two principal North 
American cars in use and provide a 
market for spare parts, accessories, 
tires and batteries. . 

There is occasionally a market for 
railway equipment in Trinidad and 
British Guiana, and for small gauge 
equipment on the sugar estates. 


Textiles—Cotton piece-goods are 
one of the main imports into the 
British West Indies. Canadian firms 
are competing successfully. Artificial 
silk piece-goods are also in demand ~— 
but in smaller quantities. Canadian 
firms have been able to compete under 
wartime conditions and their products 
have been well received. 


Wearing Apparel.—This is a market 
of first-class importance to Canadian 
Canada has developed an 
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excellent trade in leather footwear and 
it is expected that Canadian exporters 
will be able to hold the trade in 
women’s footwear in which Canadian 
styles and prices were found attrac- 
tive, even in pre-war days. 

Canadian-made hats for men and 
women have been successfully intro- 
duced into the British West Indian 
markets and it is expected that Canada 
will retain a portion of this trade 
under peacetime conditions. 

Cotton shirts and underwear were 
imported from Canada before the war 
and this trade should continue to de- 
velop as supplies become available. 
Canada also supplied the bulk of full- 
fashioned silk hose imported into these 
markets and, as war conditions are 
‘modified, this field should once more 
be open to Canadian shippers. Ready- 
made ladies’ dresses have been securing 
an increasing sale in the British West 
Indies and merit the attention of 
Canadian exporters. _ 

Rubber-soled canvas shoes is an 
established trade for Canada in these 
colonies. Pre-war competition was 
mainly from Asia. 


Glass and Clay Products.——Cement 
is the main item in this classification 
which was supplied before the war 
under close commercial control from 
the United Kingdom and Canada. 
There is a strong, steady market, but 
competition is keen. 
~ Glass bottles for rum are in demand. 
Household glassware was supplied pre- 
war, mainly from Germany, and win- 
dow glass from the United Kingdom. 

Chemicals, Drugs and Colours.— 
There is a large market for chemical 
fertilizers, especially sulphate of am- 


monia which is used on the sugar. 


plantations. 

Preparatory medicines have a large 
and steady market in all the colonies. 
A number of Canadian lines are well 
established. Competition is mainly 
from the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Paints and’ varnishes are a staple 
line of merchandise in which a number 


of the leading Canadian firms have 
shown active interest. Competition is - 
mainly from the United Kingdom and, 
in view of the number of-brands estab- 
lished on the market, it is difficult to 
secure effective representation for any 
new brands. 


Hardware and Cutlery.—Builders’. 
and cabinet hardware are in demand. 
Small tools have a ready sale. Cutlery 
and silver-plated ware have a moder- 
ate but steady sale under normal 
conditions. 


Electrical Goods and Apparatus.— 
Bare and covered wire and cable, con- 
duits, switchgear, meters, etc., have a 
steady market with competition from 
the United Kingdom and, in certain 
items, from the United States. Hlec- 
trical refrigerators are always in de- 
mand and are supplied mainly from 
the United States. 

Canada has been quite active in the 
supply of electrical appliances such as 
toasters, irons and hot-plates, and has 
been doing some business in electrical 
stoves and washing-machines, whose 
value is just beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 


Paper and Paper Products.—News- 
print, printing paper, kraft wrapping 
paper, grocery bags, cardboard cartons, 
multi-wallpaper bags and toilet tissue 
are all salable in considerable volume. 


Lumber and Wood Products.—When 
available, Douglas fir from British 
Columbia is a popular building wood ~ 
in the British West Indies and is used 
in competition with pitch pine from the 
United States. Western red cedar was 
beginning to find a good market before 
the war and should again resume its 
progress once direct shipping becomes 
possible. White pine and spruce are 
imported from Eastern Canada. 


Staves and shooks for the molasses 
trade find a steady market in Barba-— 
dos. This Colony also provides a 
steady market for shingles. There is a 
fairly wide market for building board. 
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